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PRAYER. 





BY W. @, 





If you knew the heart fs sore, 
That dwells apart without u home; 
At times before my lonely door, 
Your steps might roam, 

If you knew how thoughts are bright, 
When sad souls feel a tender glance; 
Your eyes would seek ny window-tglit, 

As tf by chance, 


If you knew the healing cheer, 
A heart can to another bring; 
You sure would, like a sister dear, 
Sit near and sing. 


If you knew I love you so, 
If you knew your soul's true place; 
You e’'en might enter, soft and low, 
In simple grace! 


AFTER LONG YEARS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GLORY’S LOVERS,”’ 
ARCH-IMPOSTOR,” “HUSHED 
ur!’ “A LOVER FROM OVER 
THE SKA,”’ ETO. 
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CHAPTER I. 


YOUNG girl stepped out upon the 
A balcony which ran along the tall 

first floor windows of Court Regna, 
and lightly resting ber clasped hands 
upon the rail, gazed straight before her. 

Her name was Claire Sartoris. She was 
on the verge of twenty, and she was very 
beautiful. 

A girl must be extremely good-looking 
nowadays to attract attention, to say nuth 
ing of admiration, because there are 80 
many good looking girls about, and they 
have all learnt the art of setting forth their 
beauty to the best ad vantage. 

No man—or, for that matter, woman— 
6ver passed Claire without taking a sec 
ond glance; and many @ man carried the 
remembrance of her face about with him 
for days, sometimes for years, afterwards. 

Her face was oval and colorless, It bad 
been likened to old ivory; it had also been 
likened toa peach with the bloom off it; 
neither simile was a good one, 

Her hair was dark, black indeed, but of 
soft texture, and inclined to curl and rip- 
ple above the low brow. Her brows were 
rather heavy for a young girl, and under 
their shadow the gray eyes sometimes 
looked black, and sometimes violet, It 
was, indeed, rather difficult to tell, with- 
Out close ¢xamination, what their color 
really was, 

Her mouth was not particularly small, 
and the lips were delicate rather than full, 
but *xulsitely shaped. They were ex- 
pressive lips, and the expression they 
wore conveyed to the observer the impres. 
sion that their Owner possessed a strong 
will, and bad learnt the secret of how “to 
suffer jin strength and silence.”’ 

Sbe was siim of figure, but supple, and 
ber attitude as she bent forward, slightly 
Over the rail, was fall of that grace which 
1s one of God’s giftato woman. She was 
— in plain black merino, relieved 
- ybyan edging of white lace at her 

roatand at her waist, which, though it 
was not particularly fashionable, suited 
her marvellously, 


From where she stood she could just see 


#bove the tree tops a slice of greenish-blue 
8€a, Over which the sun was shining redly 
“ ay wide and veivety lawns 
wéil-kept flower beds, glowing 
sr\érres of rubies and amethysts set | 
* Surrounding of emerald Beyond the 
awn 


stret * Fose the trees, which in a dark line 
“ched away to rightand left, sloping 
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pto the cliffs, which they clothed and 
bid, 

It was one of the loveliest views in Eng- 
land, and quite unique of its kind, for the 
cliffs of old Albion are mostly bare of foli- 
age; but these of Court Regna were clothed 
as byarich garment. But, though she ap- 
peared to be looking at it, Claire did not 
see it. 

She was absorbed in thougbt. For one 
of the most wonderful things that had 
ever happened toa young girl had hap. 
pened to her, and although it had occurred 
to her a fortnight ago, the wonder and the 
marvel of it still held posession of her, and 
day and night she thought and pondered 
over it, sometimes asking herself whether 
it was really true, 

For, a fortnight ago, Lord Wharton had 
died, and left Court Regna, with its miles 
of land, its substantial farms, the village 
of Regna, everything inthe great house 
from cellar to garret, everything in the 
vast stables, from a worn-out broom to the 
costly horses, to Claire Sartoris. And as 
she stood on the baloony, with ber eyes 
fixed dreamily on the setting sun, her 
half-parted lips were saying, “It is all 
mine! I am the mistress of Court Kegna.”’ 

She did not say it boastfully or gloat 
ingly, but wonderingly, and almost sadly, 
as if the vastness of her possessions 
weighed upon her, as if she felt lonely in 
the great house, surrounded by the dark 
fringe of wind-tossed trees, 

As she stood thus, she heard the sound 
of rolling wheels coming up the drive to 
the entrance, and with a start and a 
slightly heightened color, she entered the 
room bebind her, and stood with one hand 
resting upon the back of a chair, as if wait- 
ing. Presently the door opened, and a 


footman in dark livery announced in 
hushed and expressionless tones— 

“Mrs, Lexton !’’ 

A middleaged lady, with a worn tace 


and timid eyes, entered, and Claire, with a 
faint smile, went forward to meet her, and 
took her hand and kissed ber. 

“Bo you havé come, Mary!” she said, in 
a low voice, with a perceptible tremor 


in it. 
‘Yes, Claire,’ said the elder woman, 
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but with a kind of wonder on her refined 
face, 

Claire noticed it, and smiled faintly; and 
Mrs, Lexton muriwured, apologetically — 

‘‘] am not used to such grandeur, dear.”’ 

“You will very soon get used to it, 
Mary,” said Claire. “Sit down in that 
easy chair, and let me,take your bonnet 
off for you. How tired you must be after 
your long journey! You are looking just 
the same, Mary; just the same kind, lova- 
ble face, justas 1! have pictured it many 
and manya time, Heaven knows how 
often I havelonged fora sight of your 
face; and how often I have longed to write 
and tell you of that longing.” 

“He would notlet you write, dear ?’’ 
said Mrs. Lexton, in an awed whisper, 

Claire turned her eyes away. 

‘‘He would not let me write to anyone, 
nor see anyone of my old friends,’ said 
Claire. ‘The first day I came here, years 
ago, Lord Wharton told me of his wish in 
the inatter. It was his express command 
that I should bold no communication 
whatever witb those I had left.” 

“I know—I understand—dear!’’ said 
Mrs. Lexton. “How sad it must have 
been for you! Have you been very un 
happy here ?’’ 

Ciaire looked 
thoughtully. 

“Not very unhappy,’ she said; ‘‘scarvely 
unhappy at all. Sometimes it has been 
very lonely—for Lord Wharton would see 
no one; no one came here——”’ 

“And you have been shut up in this 
great house alone, with an old man?” 


out of the window, 
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tress here; you will do as she tella you— 
you may go! That was ail, From that 
day to this everyone in the place regarded 
me as its mistress, 

“Olairel| And you so young !"’ 

“Yes; but I soon grew old. I waa free 
to go where I pleased, do as 1 pleased, as 
long as 1 was ready at his oall.”’ 

“He was not unkind to you, Claire?” 

“Not unkind,” said Claire; “but not 
kind. He could not be, There was scarcely 
amoment that he was notin pain. He 
never complained; but it seemed to mad- 
denhim sometimes, and then’’ — she 
vaused — ‘at those limes he seemed to hato 
the whole world, and especially thone 
near him; and whenever the black fits 
wera upon him, he would remind me that 
my future wasat his disposal, and that I 
bad no claim upon him," 

‘“*My poor Claire! And yet——"’ 

‘Only the night before be died, he told 
ine that he had left me nothing beyond a 
small income, I did not expect any more 
—I did not wad any more. I had grown 
fond of him——” 

Her voice dropped, and her eyes becaine 
downcast. ‘] was sorry that he was dead. 
When the lawyer, Mr. Sapley, came and 
asked me to be present at the reading of 
the will, 1 beggeu him to excuse me, but 
he insisted; and I satin a corner of the 
darkened room, scarcely listening, and 
not understanding aword, And it was 
only after he’d explained to me twoor 
three times that l understood that Lord 
W harton had left me everything of which 
be was possessed.’’ 


“Everything, Ulsire?’’ breathed Mra. 





‘“*You,’”’ said Claire. 

A maid in mourning, with spotless col- | 
larand cuffs of white linen, brought in 
the tea. Claire poured out a cup, 

“You take suzar, I remember,”’ 
said. 

The elder woman was #0 absorbed in | 
her curiosity, #o full of wonder at the 
calmness, the exquisite repose, of the soli- 
tary young gir), thatshe held the cup in 
her hand, and seemed to forget the tea, 
though every nerve was aching for it. 

“Tell me everything, Claire, dear!’’ she 
said. “Itis all so strange, seems 80 Won- 
derful, that I can scarcely realize it.”’ 

She looked round the expensively furn- 





much agitated; ‘of courss, I came di- 
rectly. Why did you not send for me be- | 
fore ?—thought it was very good of you to 
send forme atall. Oh, my dear, how tall 
you have grown! And how’’—her voice 
dropped—“how beautiful !’’ 

Claire blushed slightly, but only fora 
moment. 

“J should scarcely have known you,” 
wenton Mrs. Lexton; ‘‘you have altered 
so.’’ 

“JT was only achild when you saw me 
last, Mary,” said Claire. “And a great 
deal has happened since then.”’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ nervously assented Mrs. 
Lexton, with her timid eyes fixed upon 
the beautiful face, as if she could not re 
movethem. ‘Il am so anxious to hear it 
all! You must have so much to tell me 


‘““Yoa,” said Claire, in a low, firm voice, 
which, for all its firmness, was iike a note 
of music, ‘‘But you must come and take 
off your things. It is nearly dinner time, 
but you shall have your teaall the same; 
I will have it sent up to your room.” 

She rang the bell. 

‘Some tea to Mrs. Lexton’s room,’’ she 
said to the footman. And Mrs. Lexton 
watched her, as if impressed by the girl’s 


quiet dignity and air of om mand. 
Come !’’ said Claire, and, drawing Mra 
Lexton’s arm within hers, she 
the room prepared for her 

As they went along tbe dor, the 


elder woman looked about her, and down 


at the great ball, not with vulgar curiosity, | 


| ished room, as if it would help her. 


Claire sat on the bed, and leant her arm 
on the broad brass rail. 

“When it comes to telling you, Mary,’’ 
she said, ‘‘there seems, after all, so little to 
tell. Nothing eventful seems to have oo 
curred since Lord Wharton sent for me 
five years ago. I remember that night as 
clearly as if it was but yesterday. 

“They brought me into the library, 
which you will see presently, and there | 
sawa very old man sitting upright ina 
great oak chair. He looked #0 white, that 
I remember! thought he must be half 
dead; but his eyes were full of fierce life, 


| and I trembled as he fixed them piercingly 


on mé6,”’ 

She paused a moment, a4 if she were re- 
calling the scene, and Mrs. Loxton gripped 
the teacup nervously, and, leaning for- 
ward, gazed at the dreamy face, 

‘6 ‘Ho you are Claire?’ he said; ‘and you 
bave come to take charge of Court Regna 
and me?’ He laughed, or bis mouth 
shaped as ifhe were laughing, though no 
sound came. ‘A young mistress!’ he 
said. ‘Let uscome toan understanding ! 
If you remain here, you will be good 
enough to forget everything that you bave 


left behind. You will write to no one—see 
no one of your people. You will belong to 
mé Young as 1 aré, you w ler 
ata 1} what 1168 Lins 

OK a fo oa y + 
seciwned satisfied, and he rang the bell. The 
housekeeper cameé,and he said W& her, 
‘This is Miss Ciaire Sartoria,. She is mis- 


Lexton. 

“Kverything !’ said Claire. “The house, 
the whole estate—everything !’’ 

Mra. Loxton drew a long breath, 

“It is wonderful!’ she murmured. 

“It is wonderful!’ assented Claire. ‘1 
have not, even yet, fully realized it. Lord 
Wharton himself told me that 1 was w ex- 
pect nothing bu! a few hundred «# year. In 
moments of anger he had threate.ed 
to deprive meeven of thors, Never by 
word or sign bad he given me any hint of 
his intention to make ine his heiress,”’ 

Mrs. Lexton leant back. 

“And the relations, Claire?” she asked, 

“[ do not know of any,’’ said Claire; 
“excepting very distant ones, like mynelf. 
There were some at the funeral and the 
reading of the will; but no one came here 
during Lord Wharton's lifetime, and he 
beld no communication with them. | 
know, because | read and wrote all hin 
letters. He saw no one but the doctor and 
Mr. Napley, the lawyer, who is the agent 
of the estate.’’ 

“It is like a romanoe !"’ 
ton, 

“Itis, Sometimes | think | shall wake 
aud find it alla dream. When | am sit- 
ting by myself, alone in this great houne, 
| often think that I hear bia voice—it was 
harsh and hard, and you could hear it at a 
great distance—calling to me; and! rise 
and take balfa dozen steps towarda bin 
room. Then I remember that he is dead, 
and thatlam my own mistress, and that 
be will never call me again.’’ 

There was silence for a minute or two. 

“And what do you mean to do, Claire?’ 
asked Mrs, laxton. ‘You will go away 
tor a change; leave here for awhile?’ 

“No, 1 think not,’’ said Claire, 
ingly. “I have been here so long that! 
feel frightened at the thought of going into 
the worid. Iam iike the prisoner of the 
Bastille, who, when they had released him 


nald Mra. lax- 


mun 


begged them W take him back Wl bis 06 
nu y eal rec . ated Mra 
Oz 
aire au 6u 
That is my feeling at presen t ay 
passin time; but for the present | w 
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ainy here 
company, Mary. 
or lonely?" 

Mra. Laxton laughed. 

“My dear Claire, how could I possibly 
foe! dull with you, and in sucha place as 
thin? Ite beauty and its grandeur makes 
ine feel very much as Aladdin must have 
felt when he first saw bis palace. I think 
if | were to remain here twenty years, I 
should find enovgh to amuse and iD 
terest me."’ 

Claire laughed. 

“Apa yet you baveseen #0 littleof itt” 
sheaaid. “Would you Itke to walk round 
the house, or are you too tired a 

Mra. Lexton rose instantly. 

“1¢ ia whet I am dying to do,” she anid, 
ax she caught up her bonnet 

They went down the broad staircase, 
and into the hall, Claire waved ber bend 
wlightly. 

“Family portraita,” she sald, 
lard Wharton.” 

Mra. Loxton gazed with awe at the grim, 
stern face, 

“It is the last on the line,’’ abe said; ‘are 
there any otbers 7" She spoke almost in # 
whisper, as if she were ip church, for the 
stained windows gave # dim, religious 
light to the vast place, and the vaulted 
roof resembled that of a cathedral. 

‘There are no others after bis, 
Claire, She pointed out the tattered Mags 
hanging from the roof, the men in arinor, 
and the ancient weapons arranged in 
quaint patterns upon the panelled walls; 
and then she drew ber companion through 
Lhe wide doorway into the open alr, 

They stood upon the terrace for a mo 
ment or two, while Mra, Lexton looked at 
the long and noble facade in silent amezs- 
ment 

“]'ve read of such places, and seen pic 
tures of them, Claire,"” shoe said; “butl 
have never imagined any places like this’ 

‘There are very few like it,” said Cisire, 


You will not fee! it dull 


“That in 


’ pald 


absently. ‘But let us come into the gar 
den.”’ 
They croesed the lawn, Mrs, Lexton 


marvelling at every step, and following a 
winding path through the trees, mounted 
Ww the cliff, to aspot from which the trees 
had cleared, and from which they 
could obtain @ panoramic view of the sea 
the coast line, and the Delds and woods o! 
Court) Regoa siretebing far iniand. Mrs 
Laxton looked round for atime in speech 
less adiniration; then # oOluster of Louses 
builtin acleftof the rceks which formed 
a barrow Valley running sleeply Lo the son, 
oaught her eye, and she 6aciaimed 


been 


“There isa Village there, Claire, What 
fei?’ 
“Thatis Regna,”’ said Claire, “It isa 


very famous place, There is po other vil 
Ingen England like it ‘Phere is Justone 
stieel, AA YOU NOG, ana it is so sleep thal ne 
carriages can go down it; inost of the road 
way Those litthe 
dots you see moving up it are donkeys, 
bringing Up fish from the boats which lie 
inside the barber, 
pier?" 

Mra Lexton drew a long breath of ap- 
preciation and delight 

“itis wonderful,’’ she said. 


is COM posed Of KLEps, 


“It is like 
a pieture 

“A great Inany pictures have been made 
of it,’ said Claire, ‘Artiste come from all 
parts of the world to peintit. There is 
nota cottage ora nook in it that has not 
been puton canvas, Regna ie one of the 





jacious Of # feeling of 


| 
| 
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! have went for you to keep me The farm near the house, just beyond 


the stables, is the Home Farm. It supplies 
bs with butter, cream and eggs, and it 
costs a small fortune to keep up.” 

“Those woods over there in the distance, 
surely those are not yours ?”’ 

“Indeed, yes!” repiled Claire, “The 
estate stretches farther than you can see.” 
Mrs Lexton drew another long breath. 

“] am growing bewildered, Claire,’ she 
said. “] cannot take it all in at one view. 
I must come up here and look steadily at 
one part of it. and when | have realized 
that that belongs to you, | must turn to 
another part, and #0 on.” 

Claire laughed softly. 

“We will go down this way,’ she said, 
“and look at the stables; you will not bave 
to see the whole, but we will just walk 
through.” 

They went downby «a winding path, 
similar to that by which they had as- 
conded, and, pausing under a loftly arch 
of stone, entered the paved stable-yard. 
Grooms and stable-helps touched their 
caps, and stood expectant and ready to 
obey Claire’s command, 
one and the other, she led Mrs, Lexten 
into the stables. They were lofty, 
constructed the most approved prin 


and 
on 


ciples, and the horses of Court Keyna 
were better housed than many «4 huimap 
being. 

Mra, Lexton marvelled at it all, and 


marvellod #till more at the familiar end 
fearless way in which Claire went 
to stall and patted and caressed tbe 
horses, 

“This is iy special mare,’’ she said 
drawing the sieek bead of the beautiful ani 
inal down to her cheek, 


slall 


“You ride—but, of course?’ said Mra 
Laxton. 
“T spend most of my time in the 


saddle,’ said Claire; “or driving this pair 
of cobs. Iwill take you for @ drive to- 
morrow, you must learn to drive 
yourself; you shall begin with that dear 
old pony there; b6 bas been petted so much 
that he is almost human, and, tpdeed, 
more trustworthy than most humans,’’ 

As they pessed out by a door at the lower 
end of the stables, a gentleman came to- 
wards them, as if be bad just left tbe 
house, 


and 


is 


He was an oldish man, tall and garnnt, 
his broad shoulders stooped slightly, and 
bis jong artns swung in @ peculiar manner 
athis sides. His face was big featured, 
with beetling brows, from under which 
gleamed sipall and cunning-looking eyes. 
The mouth was huge and coarse, though 
the lips were thin, He was dressed in 
dark and sober clothes, and looked every 
inch @ professional man. 

At sight of 


hius Mrs. Lexton 


Was Con 
repuguance, and as 


the simall eyes darted stealthily frou: Claire 


| to her, she drow back timidly, 


Do you see the little | 


show places, andin the season bundreds 


of excursionisis Hock in toit, They come 
by coach from ‘Thraxton, which is about 
fourteen miles away, or by steamer, The 
Darrow s#lreet is BOmelIInes BO 
that one can scarcely pass, That is in 
sweason, of course; al other times 
quiet and deserted a8 any other English 
Village."’ 

“To whom does it belong 7?’ asked Mrs. 
Laxton, 

“To Lord Wharton—I mean, to me,”’ 

Mra. lexton stared, 

“To you? To you? The whole village!”’ 
exclaimed Mra Lexton. 

Yor,’ sald Claire, calmly. ‘‘Kvery 
house; a yréeat inapy of the boats them- 
selves; those donkeys may be mine; cer- 
tainly every inch of the land ia. | do not 
know whether the vessels pay a toll to the 
pier, if they do, it is mine,’’ 

“Ob, | cannot realize it, Claire 

Claire smiled. 


“And now you can understand how ! 
fail to realize it,”’ she said, gently. 

They walked and presentiy they 
al 4 earring, from w « 
me ei 5 ferme 

alu Lge ny © geu ©) 

4 oe?’ asked Mrs. Lexto: 

Are mmine, ale said (Claire Dha 
large farm is Weatcroft, and that Low 
Barton, apd thatone vver there Failby. 


crowded | 
the | 
it is as 


CHAPTER II, 


EK raised his bat, with # smile that wae 
{| at once Obrequious and sé6lf-assert 
ive, 

“Good evening, Miss Sartoris,’’ he said, 
in a subdued, but harsh voice. “I have 
driven over to see you about the lease of 
W ostcroft, but you are engaged, | see,’’ 

“My friend, Mra, Lexton, has but just 
arrived,’’ said Claire, 

He raised bis hat in acknowledgiment of 
the introduction, 

“Twill come over to-morrow,” he said. 
‘Or, perbaps, Mordaunt will he 
knows al! about the lease,’’ 

“Very good,’’ said Claire. “But will 
you not stay and dine with us?’ 

“Thank you, no, Miss Sartoris; there are 
one or (Wo things | wish to see to, and | 


come, 


| want to get back; thank you all the same. 


_ evening, madam.” 


There is nothing lean do for you? No? 
Then I| will wish you good-evening. Good- 
Aud, raising bis bat 
again, he bowed and stood aside to allow 
them to pass, 

“Who was that, Claire?’ asked Mrs. 
Lextop, when they got out of hearing. 

“Mr. Sapley, the lawyer and agent.’’ 

“What ap odd-looking man!’’ 

‘Odd ?”? said Claire, 

“Yes? said Mrs, Lexton, reluctantly, 
but as if she were forced to explain. 
“Don’t you think be has a most unpileas 
ant face ?’’ 

“Did it strike you Bo ?”’ 

‘*Yos,’’ 


asked Claire. 

saii Mra. Lexton. ‘It reminded 
serpent’s: it Was 80 broad ai the 
But, for 


ime of a 


1d bis eyes giilltered 80 


a6 ty 


(Ku 
a friend olf mine, Mary,’ 


‘I don w that Mr. Sapley is exactly 


‘The 
Saplieys Lave been ageulw wo Lhe estate for 


She sald, 


With a word to | 


from | 


ever so many years, and Lord Wharton 
| places the fullest confidence in him-tbhough 

be never made a friend of him. But he 
| made no friends of anyone. And di! you 
not like Mr. Sapley’s face ?”” 

Mre. Lexton gave a feminine little shud- 
der. 

“It isn’t of any consequence, 
she said. 

“] suppose be is not particularly pleas 
| ant looking, but I bave got used to him, 
| and bie countenance doesn’t impress me 
as it bas impressed you. Use la every- 
thing.” 

“Whois Mordaunt?’’ asked 
ton. “His clerk ?”’ 

“No, his son,” replied Claire, indiffer- 
ently. “I have seen very little of him. 
He bas just come from Oxford, I believe.” 

Mrs. Lexton gazed at her companion in 
a half-bewildered way. She remembered 
her agirl, all legs and wings, stooping 
over av exercise book in a cheap sea-sidé 
| lodging, and the change, not only in 
| Claire's circumstances, but in ber form, 
face and manner, confused the over-timid 
woman, 

As they re-entered the house, by a door 
opening into tbe back ball, a bell rang 
so1meW Lere above them, 

‘That is the dressing-bell,”’ said Claire. 
“You will not need to make an elaborate 
let, Mary; weare, of course, quite alone. 

Cao you find your way down to the draw- 
ing room—see, this is it—or, shall 1 come 
atic feteh you 7” 
When Mra. Lexton came down, she 
found Claire awaiting ber in a drawing 
| room of vast proportions, and decorated in 
dull white and gold, with furniture and 
havgings of amber and sea-blue, 

The room was magnificently striking; 
but Claire was still more striking as she 
stood by the window, looking at the fall- 
ing sun. Her maid bad, perhaps in honor 
of tbe visitor, clothed her in a plain, but 


Ciaire,” 


Mrs. Lex- 





if 


draped her graceful figure to perfection. 

The maid bad also fastened a diamond 
ornament in the dark hair, and placed a 
red rose in the bosom of the drese, Claire 
was quite unconscious of the etlect she 
produced—indeed, she 
what she wore—and she came forward, 
quite simply, and drew her friend's arm 
through bers as the butler anuounced 
dinner. . 

The dining-room was not particularly 
large, but it was famous for its old oak 
and its pictures and plate, and ium pressed 
Mrs. Lexton, 6ven more perhaps than any 
other part of the house bad done. 

The dinner was not an elaborate one, as 
dinners go nowadays, but its courses 
seemed endless to the faded woman, for 
whom a chop or a sole had hitherto amply 
sufficed for ber principal 
noiseless ministrations of the stately but- 


a time nervous and coustrained; but, aided 
by Claire’s quiet, and perfect sel f-posses 
sion, Mra, Lexton succeeded in dispelling 
her feeling of shyness, and the two friends 
tulked freely, and enjoyed their meal. But 
all through it Mra, Lexton’s wonder at the 
change in Claire remained with her. 

When they returned to the drawing 
room, Claire took her by the arms and 
gently forced her into a deep-seated chair. 

‘Now you shall rest, Mary, and I will 
play to you,” she said. “I must bave tired 
you out with my talking!” 

Mre. Lexton leant back in the luxurious 
chair with asigh of content, and Clairs 
went to the piano, 

Asshe played softly, she was thinking 


middle-aged cousin of hers had brought 
back so plainly. 

Sbe had been left an orphan in Mary 
Lexton’s charge, and had been brought 
up by her until the day Lord Wharton 
had suddenly remembered his very dis- 
tant relation, Claire Sartoris, and had sent 
for her. 

She went on playing for a time, almost 
forgetful of her auditor, anu when she 
presentiy looked round she found that 
Mrs. Lexton had tallen asleep. She rose 
softiy, and stood looking down at her for 
|; @moment or two, then sbe wentto the 
| Opén window and stood gazing over the 
| lawn, 
| It was still light, a rosy light from the 
sunset, and Claire, taking a small Indian 
shaw! from a chair, put itover her head, 
gipsy fashion, and went down the steps 
into the garden. 

She wandered 





slowly between the flow- 
ér-beda, picking a flower Ww al agair 
tending to make a b et | rs. L@xX 
bn. WD Was pases Hately wera, 
And, with @ bunch in her hand. she went 
SBitDiessly BLOND, (hE smooth path towards 


the woods, which rau to the very verge of 
(he garden. 





rich, black silk, the soft texture of which | 


scarcély knew | 





meal; and the | 


| tempted ber to enter, and ahe 


pedi 
the twilight made b ate 
a me y the thick, overhang. 

A little way into the wood was a 
arbor, raised above the path by a mound: 
and sbe went into it and sat down, and be 
gan to arrange the flowera She hed no 
been there many minutes when she heard 
footsteps, and, looking down, she saw, 
young man walking along the path in the 
direction of the house, 

He was not a bad-looking you . 
and worea riding-suit, _ = od 
gracefully; though he did not Carry his 
head very well, and was rather 
shouldered. Claire knew bhim—it 
Mordaunt Sapley. 

As be came abreast of the arber he 
stopped, and, looking round, whistled and 
called ‘Trap, Trap!’ and Claire, 
forward, saw a fox terrier pup Playing 
amongst the brake at a little distance It 
was 80 engrossed in sniffing out the rab. 
bits, that it either did not hear its master’s 
call, or ignored it; and Claire saw Mr. 
Mordaunt Sapley’s face grow im patient, 
and then angry. 

At that moment Claire was struck bya 
cértain resemblance in the son’s face to his 
father’s. She had always thought—if she 
had thought about it at all—that Mr, Mor 
daunt was rather good looking; but at that 
moment he looked ugly and repeilent, 

He called the pup two or three times, 
and with an oath. The dog came at jast— 
came cringingly. Mordaunt picked it up 
by the scruff of its neck, and, holding it 
aloft, lashed it cruelly with his riding. 
whip. 

The wretched little animal shrieked pite 
ously; and Claire, crimson with indig- 
nation, sprang to her feet, aud had gained 
the door of the arbor, with the intention 


The shadowy coolness under the 


| of rushing down to rescue the dog, when 


someone sprang from the opposite bank, 
and, aligbting almost on the topof Mr. 
Mordaunt, snatched both dog and wo 
from his grasp, and sent bim backwards 
against a tree. 

Claire stood rooted to the spot, her hands 
clench at ber side, a thrill of womanly 
satisfaction and delight stirring through 
every vein. 

The newcomer was a young man of stal- 
wart proportions, and, as he confronted 
Mr. Mordaunt, of more tban usually im 
posing appearance. His face was red, un- 
der a coating of tan, and a pair of brown 
eyes flashed with ominous fierceness into 
Mr. Mordaunt’s smali ones, With s Wo 
man’s quickness, Claire noticed that his 
tweed suit was worn and travel stained, 
and that his boots were covered with das. 

She waited and watched intently. Tbe 
newcomer patted the dog with a gentle 
ness which, coming after sis furious oD- 


| slaught, surprised Claire, and set it dows; 


ler, and the two tall footmen, madehertor | 


of the past, which the presence of this. 


| you are, please understand that ’ 


then he bent Mr. Mordaunt’s whip until ft 
snapped in twain, and flung the pieces # 
that gentloman’s feet. 

“| should advise you not to buy another, 
sir,” he said, “until you have learned » 
use it, or, rather, how not to use it” 

His tone was alinost a calm one, though 
bis eyes were still flashing, and thestrong: 
ly cut lips were still quivering. Mr. Mor- 
daunt picked up his bat and glared wildly 
at him. 

“Who are you!” he demanded, wit 
suppressed passion. 

“And who and what are you!’ said - 
other, and still more calmly. “But don't 
trouble yourself. I’m not particularly 
anxious to know the name of a man who 
is cur enough to beat a young dog #8 YO 
were beating that pup.” 

‘Confound jam impudence !”’ snarled 
Mordaunt, pushing his white face forward 
and clenching his fist. “How dare you 
interfere with me! What right have you 
t interfere? The dog’s mine, and l’ve® 
right to beat t if 1 choose, without being 
called to account; to say nothing of being 
insulted, by every cursed tramp!” 

“The dog may be yours,” said the eon 
ger, now perfectly calm; ‘but ! questo 
your right to beat itas you were doing, 
and every tramp would be 


stepping in to the rescue, W ga 
ard! you ought tothank me for rape 
you off so easily! You would, a 


me to bold mY 
I broke 
of 


knew how hard it was for 
hand. Thank your stars tbat 
your whip across my knee, ~° 
across your back, as you deserve’ 
Mordaunt’s face was an excelien rod 
for a painter, who wished to portray 
potent rage. 
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i in trespassing anywhere to 


seit justin a cowardly 


protect & helpless dog from 
cad!” 


The last word struck home, asa true 


word always d06s. Mr. Mordaunt, — 
ting disoretion in hia fary, sprang pt 
with uplifted band. The stranger waited, 
without moving & muscle, until Mrs. Mor- 
jaunt’s arm was within reach; then he 
pre it, and, in an extraordinary 
Sohiaeh, Mr. Mordavnt Sapley found bim- 
self lying on his back, stering up at the 
tree, as if he had lost all interest in the 
_ in fact, been thrown down s0 
suddenly and violently as to knock the 
senses out of him fora time. His oppo- 
went looked down at hin for a minute 
with a grave smile; then he touched him 
his foot. 

ante up!’ he said, quietly. “The next 
time you feel particularly anxious to strike 
a man bave your left ready to guard. 
Why, man, if! had liked, I could have 
knocked you through the trunk of that 
tree, instead of laying you gently on your 
pack. Getup, for Heaven’s sake! Here 
is your hat,”’ and he rolled it forward with 
bis foot. 

Mr. Mordaunt got up on his legs—they 
seemed rather unsteady—and glared sal- 
lenly under his brows at his opponent, 

“p)}}—I’it trouble you for your nameand 
acdress! You will pay for this! You've 
compiitted # brutal assault !”’ 

“That’s true,” acquiesced the strunge 
young man. ‘We've both committed a 
brutal assault—on a puppy.” He smiled. 
“But you want my name; you shall have 
it It’s Gerald Wayre. I’m staying in 
this town, where you can serve me with 
any summons or process of law you may 
please.’’ 

Mordaunt fumbled for his pockeér book, 
and, with a great show of calmness, pro- 
ceeded to write down tbe name, but his 
hand trembled so that he dropped the 
pencil. The stranger, with a half-pitying, 
half-contemptuous smile, picked it up for 
him. Mordaunt snatched it from his 
band. 

“How do you spell it?”’ be snarled, 

“[ always spell it, W-a-y-r-e, but you 
can spell itas you like. I’ve a notion you 
won't forget it.”’ 

“You will hear from me,” repeated 
Mordaunt, “J shall summon you for tres- 
pass and assault. My name is——”’ 

“Don't trouble,’ said the stranger, ‘I’m 
not at all anxious to know your name—in 
fact the less | know about you, the better 
I shall be pleased.’’ 

“Leave these grounds!’ bissed Mor 
daunt, 

“I shall, when I’ve lit my pipe, ’’was the 
response. ‘‘Meanwhile, | should advise 
you togo home as quickly as possible, 
andrub your back with embrocation, or 
you won't be able to move to morrow, and 
that would bea pity.” 

With a stifled oath, and a look of mmalig- 
nant fury, Mordaunt departed. 

The victor, left in possession of the field, 
sealed himself on the bank, and taking 
oul a pipe, slowly and carefully filled it 
and lit it; and as carefully stamped out 
the match with his heel, in case it should 
ignite the dry bracken. 

Claire had stood motionless during the 
Whole of the scene, which was the most 
dramatic she had ever witnessed, She 
stood motionless still, being naturally de- 
sirous of concealing her presence, But 
Presently she was somewhat startled by 
*eing something moving at her feet. It 
was nothing more terrible than the poor 


) ‘ttle fox terrier, creeping upto her for 
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Protection. 


She stooped, as noiselessly as possible, 
and picked it up in her arms, where it 
nestled closely, still trembling, and press- 
Ing ite soft head against her white, warm 
throat, 


Cautiously as she had bent down, the 


sharp eyes of the young man had seen 
esp movement, He looked up, and, as 


6 Saw her standing in the 
Vision of loveliness, grace and dignity— 
ee eyes opened to their fullest ex- 

mY, and he held his pipe rigidly sus- 


Pended away from his Jips. Astonish- 
ment held him thrall, 


half light—a 


lt 


save been better donethan his 


affection of not having seen her. 
the perfection of delicacy. 

She waited for « few minutes, feeling re- 
lieved, and—must it be admitted ?—va. 
guely disappointed, by his departure. 
Then, with the puppy still in her arma, 
she went quickly to the house. 

She gave the dog to a groom. and told 
him to lock it up, and then she went into 
the drawing-room where Mra. Lexton, 
awake from her slumber, was half nerv- 
ously awaiting her. 

“I fell asleep, dear—I’m so sorry!’ she 
said. 

“But I’m very glad,” said Cisire. “It 
is the very best thing you could have done 
after your long journey. We will have 
some tea now; or would you prefer coffee?” 

“It seems so rude of me to fall asleep 
the very first evening,” said Mra. Lexton, 
with self-deprecation. “Have you been 
into the garden ?” glancing at the shaw! 
which Olaire bad thrown on a chair. 

“Yes; it is beautiful out to-night——”’ 

Mrs. Lexton interrupted her with an ex- 
clamation. 

“Olaire! Your diamond ornament!’ 
Claire put her hand up to her hair. The 
spray was missing. 

It was a valuable piece of jeweiry, and, 
for a moment, she was filled with conster- 
nation; and then, desirous of relieving 
Mrs, Lexton’s anxiety, she said lightly : 

“Oh, that is all right.”’ 

“You took it off before you went out?” 
said Mrs. Claxton. ‘‘That was wise, doar.’’ 

While they were at their tea, a footman 
entered, 

“A gentleman wishes to know if he can 
see you, miss 7’ he said. 

“A gentleman? What is his name?’ 

“He did not give it me, miss. He said 
you wouldn’t know it. He apologized for 
coming So late; but said it was important 
business, and that he would not detain 
you more tbhana minute, He is in the 
library.” 

‘Very well,’’ said Claire, 

She poured out another cup of tea for 
Mrs, Lexton, then rose, and with a glance 
at her hair, and that little touch which 
the least vain of women seem bound to 
bestow upon it on such occasions, went 
into the library. 

The principal actor in the welodrama of 
the woods was standing under the candel- 
abra, and on the table in frontof him lay 


ber diamond spray. 

| and a faint color came into her face, 
The young man regarded her gravely, 

and inclined his head. 

Claire saw by the light of the lamp that 
he was good-looking, if not actually hand- 
sowe; the dark eyes looked from under 
level brows; there was a slight wave to the 
short bair, the mouth was firm, strong, 
and looked rather pugnacious, and the 
square chin carried on the impression, In 
short, strength spoke from the face as dis 
tinctly as it proclaimed itself in the figure. 

Claire noticed, also, a certain air of pride 
which belonged to face and manner. For 
instance, though the inclination of the 
head was respectiul enough, there was 
notbing approaching the servile in it, but 
a kind of restraint which seemed to in- 
timate that the young man considered 
himself to be in the presence of an equal. 

All this Claire took in, justas a camera 
takes in a view, in an instant, and as she 
stood waiting for him to speak. 

‘(Mise Sartoris ?’’ he said. 

And the voice, though much gentler 
than that in which he had spoken to Mr. 
Mordaunt Sapley, was grave, and not 
without dignity. 

“] am Mise Sartoris,’”’ assented Claire. 

‘*] have to apologize for disturbing you 
at so late an hour, Miss Sartoris,’’ he said; 
“but 1 found this ornament in the little 
wood or spinney over yonder, and gués- 
sing that it must belong to you or some 
lady staying at the house, I thought it beast 
to bring it here at once. The owner would 
naturally be anxious about it” 

“Thank you; I am very much ob:iged to 
you,” said Claire. ‘It belongs to me; I 
must have dropped it in the woods,” 

He did not say “I saw you there’; but 


CHAPTER IIL. 
N her surprise, Claire started slightly, 





thoughtfully. 
“They are diamonds, and of great value, 
i suppose 7?” 
her ; and his dark eyes sought hers. 
Olaire took the ornament, and glanced at 
it indifferently. 


“Yes: they are diamonds And | suy 
88 sof value 
Then I! very giad # 
said ‘Bat— you forgive me must 
not have been very insecurely fastened 


for you to have dropped it without know. 
| ing it.”” 
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he took up the spray, aud looked at it) 


“There is only the long hairpin to which 
it is attached,” said Olaire. ‘Will you 
not sit down ?”’ she added. 

He declined, with a slight movement of 
his head. 

“T will not detain you,” he said. “I was 
only going to say that it would be ae weil 
if you were to fasten it more securely for 
the future. Some man as poor, but a little 
more dishonest, may pick it up next time, 
and then——’ 

He smiled. 

Claire colored, but smiled, too, 

“IT am afraid one is very careless about 
such thirgs,’”’ she said, ‘and deserves to 
lose them; but I didn’t mage the thing, 
and’’—she looked at it—“'l am sure | don’t 
know how to fasten it more securely.” 

‘Permit me,”’ he said, and held out bis 
hand. 

He examined the long doupie pin, 

“Nothing could be easier,”’ he said. 
“You have only to fix a couple of small 
screws or nuts on the ends of these pins 
when you've placed the ornament in your 
hair.”’ 

*“*Tbat would be a great deal of trouble,”’ 
said Olaire, 

“*Yos,” he admitted; “almost as much 
trouble as looking for it when it is lost, 
But, d beg your pardon. Iam presuming 
to offer you advice which I'm afraid is not 
very valuable.”’ 

Olaire’s eloquent lips parted with a smile. 

**| don't think it is,’’ she said. ‘No one 
could possibly fasten screws on this thing 
when it was once in the hair.’”’ 

He laughed, and it was a very pleasant 
little laugh, as frank as his eyes, 

“I might beve known ! was presum- 
ing,’”’ he said, ‘It was the old business of 
‘fools rushing in where angels feared to 
tread.’ My only excuse is that 1 meant 
well.”’ He took a step towards the door 
as he spoke. 

‘No excuse is nevessary,’’ said Claire, 
“It was very kind of you to make the sug. 
gestion; and lam grateful to you, both 
foritand the restoration of my spray. 
Will you tell me to whom I owe my 
thanks?” she added, with a certain tim- 
idity which made her voice sound graver 
than the occasion required. 

He stopped and looked at her calmly 
and respectfully. 

“My name is Gerald Wayre,’’ he re- 
plied. 

**] bave to offer you an apology for tres- 
passing,’’ he wenton. ‘I was on the way 
this evening to the village, and I was 
tempted to stray off the footpath into the 
woods, Iam aware that in these parts 
wanton trespass approaches ai capital 
offence ; but I hope you'll forgive me,” 

Claire siniled. 

“On this occasion the trespass was a very 
fortunate one for me,’’ she said. “If you 
had not gone into the woods you would 
not have found my spray.”’ 

She waited a moment to eee if he would 
refertothe quarrel with Mordaunt Sap- 





ley, and admit that he had seen her ; but, | 


as he did not do so, she added : 
“Are you a staying in the village ?’’ 
‘Yes, for a short time,’’ he said. 


Claire was conscious of asingular curi- | 
osity respecting him; singular, because, | 


as a rule, she felt little curiosity about 
anyone. 

“Are you an artist ?’’ she asked. 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Well, | suppose an architect is some- 
thing of an artist,” he said. 

“You are an architect ?’’ 

‘“Yos, [suppose I may say #0,’’ he re 
plied, “though I 
much. Iam studying the business. It is 
a good excuse for wandering about, and 
staring at buildings old and new, bideous 
and otherwise.”’ 

“] am afraid you will not find anything 
very interesting in Kegna,”’ said Claire. 

“*] don’t know,” he said, as if he were 
not so certain. ‘‘There’s an old ruin on 
the hill over there which looks worth in- 
terviewing.”’ 

“It is St. Anne’s Chapel,” said Claire, 
quickly. Of course, it belonged to ber. 
“If you would like to examine it! will 
give you the key; the entrance gate TY 
locked. I bad forgotten the chapel. But 
there is nothing else, | think.’’ 

“No, excepting this house,’ he said. 
“Thank you very much for the key; I 


| shall be very glad to have it.” 


he said, as he handed it to | 


“Is this house interesting?’ asked Claire, 


“Oh, yes; a portion of it,’, he maid. ‘It 
is almost unique in its way.’’ 

“] did not anow it,’’ she remarked. ‘If 
you would like to examine it, to take 
ak etches, or—or whatever it is yor 10 
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house were unoccupied.’ 
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Tam Ban.—The ear of the elephant, like 
his eye, ia small in proportion to the size 
of the avimal, although the flap of «kin 
which oovere it ia often of considerebie 
sive. The hearing of the elephant, how- 
ever, is singularly acute. 

Baxgras.—In Republican Rome it was 
the custom for each household to beke 
enough bread for its requirements, and not 
to purchase; even under the Ceesars, when 
there was a goodly number of bakers in 
the city, the better-clasa families adhered 
to the old style of baking at home. 

W kicHtINna It,—Outside Florence there 
are inns where the hugeat of botties are to 
be seen. The landlord weighs the ‘diva 
bottigiia’’ when it is placed on the table; 
it is weighed again when the Tuscan 
topers have finished their bout, and the 
quantity consumed can thus be accurately 
gauged and duly charged for. 

Tus Parroamina Doa,.—An amusing 
story is told by a French contew porary of 
an incident which recently ooourred at a 
town in the South of France during the 
Obristmas visit of a circus, One of the 
chief attractions of the show was a troupe 
of pertorming dogs, and, after they had 
gone through various feata, their trainer 
observed that Asor, the most accom p!ished 
of them all, would favor the audience with 
a planoforte solo. Aocordingly Axor 
mounted a chair and struck up the ‘Mar- 
seillaise.’’ At this moment bowever some 
one in the audience shouted out ‘Rata!"’ 
Axor made one bound in the direction of 
the ory; but the pianoforte went on piay- 
ing! 

Tus Noss.—The nose is one of the most 
distinctive signs of temperament. Ool- 
eridge used to say that “perhaps snuff was 
the final cause of the human nose,” and 
that, “perhaps the human nose was the 
final cause of the human race.” A ‘Ro- 
man’’ nose, well arched in the centre, or 
near the forehead, indicates that its owner 
is born to command; the ‘(irecian”’ nose, 
or the aquiline, shows refinement and de 
licacy, combined with self control anda 
strong will. The straight nose denotes a 
temperament between the two extremen 
an equal power to act, and an equal power 
to sufier. The retrousse nose, s0 favored 
in fiction, telis of a happy disposition, and 
of a love of self, combined with considera- 
tion for others, Those who havea keen 
sense of humor generally possess a very 
“turned up” none. 

THe History or UMBRKELLAS. Um. 
brellas when first used in this country 
were heavy, clumsy articles, which did 
not hold well together.—Considerable in 
genuity has been exercised to bring them 
to their present com pact and elegant shape. 
In their early days they usually had long 
handles, with ribs of whalebone or cane, 
very rarely of metal, and stretchers of 
cane. The jointing of the ribs and atretch- 
ers to each other was very rough Oiled 
silk or cotton, both of which are heavy in 
substance, and liable to stick together in 
folds, was used as the covering material. 
Gingham was soon substituted for the 
olled silk, and in 1444 @ patent was taken 
out for the use of alpaca as a covering 
material. The next great improvement 
wasin 1552, when the invention was in- 
troduced of the “paragon’’ rib, which is 
formed of a thin strip of steel rolled into a 
'! or trough section. This gives great 


strength for the weight of metal. 


have not architected | 





THEN AND Now. -The word “tomboy,"’ 
now applied to a rude young woman, 
formerly meant a rude young man or boy. 
Furlong was at first a furrow long, or the 
distance that a pair of oxen would plough 
in half-an-hour. Shrewd once signified 
evil or wicked, Thomas Fuller used the 
oxpression ‘a shrewd fellow,’’ meaning a 
wicked man. The word “hoyden,”’ now 
applied exclusively toa noisy young wo- 
man, formerly denoted a person of like 
character but Of either sex, Equivocation, 
a word now applied to any evasion, was 


| once understood to inean the calling of «di- 


| verse things 


by the same name, Peck 


| Originally meant a basket or receptacie for 


| Was 
| Wycliffe’s 


grain or other substances, The expression 
at first had no reference to size. To starve 
once to die any manner of death 
sermons tell how ‘“Chriat 
starved on the crom for the redemption of 


men.’’ Kombast onoe signified the ootton 
that was employed to staff garments, par 
ticularly the enormous trunk hose worn 
n the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
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The mead« are brown and bare 
The skies are chill and yray, 

The hungry rotiine sheiter soek 
In lenaflons bangs to day, 

The akylark # joyous votoe is ath, 
The thrushes pine and mourn, 

The white mitete cling to wood and fll, 
The raindrops to the thorn 


rings 


1 leu! 


hut hark an 
(Wer wood and titll ar 

In triumph tones the blackbird sings 
A rapturous melody, 

Till larkes forget their choerless mconta, 
And happy Vislons throng 

On robins of the full leaved woods 
And by ways sweet with song 


a silvery jp 


A moment since that blackbird bold, 
searching the garden bed 

Saw, bright above the dark brown mould, 
A yvieam of golden red 

lie epled the fret b iwht crocus flower 
Through the darip earth appear, 

And tellin tin tones of pride and power 
spring s barbinger Ins here! 

—_ + —<——- 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


K smiled at the attack on his vanily 
| carpentry was his bobby; but Thir 
saw the heavy cloud lurking behind 

the smile, and her heart ached for the 
kindly, generous, honorable nature which 
had received so terrible a blow lu its most 
sensitive part 

“We areal #0 glad of Dora's 
continued improvement!’ she went on 
quietly. Hitherto she had always, in 
speaking of the Rector’s daughter, called 
her ‘Misa Valland;’’ but this visit: of bis 
seomed a fitting Occasion for the display of 
a littio extra friendliness, “Mra, Gireen 
bury was saying that you were golug to 
take hey down to Devonshire as soon as 
she can bear the journey.” 

“We are going at once,” he 
*Wenstartaftor the wedding to-morrow,” 


(CONTINUED ) 


to hear 


replied. 


“Tomorrow 7" she echoed, aghast ‘1s 
she fil for the Journey, Mr, Valland 7” 

“Not the whole Journey, of course, We 
are going to doit by very Oasy snags——notl 


more than two hours’ traveling each day. 
Sheila so auxious to get away from Quil 
ter’s Common, you see, Miss Bright. The 
thought that people are busy with her 
nawie frets her #o terribly that ] don't be 
lieve she would over get well if she 
mained here,” 

sald ‘Thir, stooping for fer bau 


re- 


‘1 mee, '’ 
mer, and searching diligently in 
basket fora nallof theexact length she 
required, ‘But that is all nonsense about 
neighbors talking, Mr. Vailand. | appre 
hend they'd not be above doing it if they 
had anything to talk about; but that’s Just 
where it is—they baven't—and they're not 
likely to have; and I imagine that stops 
the whole traffic on that rails !"’ 
And, having found her she = pro- 
ceeded to drive itinto the piece of wood 


her pall 


line of 
nall, 








nearest to her band, regardiess of the iact | 


that no pail was required in 
lar #pow 

Mr. Valiand, leaning against the pear 
tree, watched her absently until the ham- 
mering was over. 

“T don’t wonder your wood aplits!’ be 
said then, with asmile. ‘‘Drive your nails 
home a little more gently, Miss Hright”’ 

‘“T nee!"’ she exclaimed, as if she had 
jJustoaught a brilliant {dea and recom- 
menced her search in the nall basket 

“Still,” he went on, resuming the con 
Versation at the point where she had inter 
rupted it, “in spiteof your great gener- 
osity, itis natural that Dora should feel as 
she does, When people are thoroughly 
conscious of theirown wrong-doing, it is 
inevitable that they should think every 
one else is Conscious of it too.” 


“Perhaps,” remarked Thir, placing her 


i 
that particu- 





| to come up and say ‘Good bye,’ 
| gcing to Devonsbire? 


| 


second nail and raising the hammer to 
strike, 
Bathe putout hishand and swpped 


her, with a gesture of dignity and sorrow- 
ful entreaty. 
“Nay, my child; let me say what]! 


jave 
ome to say.” 
Why tlet us take it all f granted ? 
a5n6 «a “ " a y 8 
y a be by-g a a “ 
fa lal “~ 
" won m 
” rR ing @& j)' Gasal y £50811 68 
wust f wy wission 
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Thir lowered her baumwer and waited, 

“leameto ask you if you would come 
and bid Dora “(ood bye?’ ”’ 

“Ob, Mr. Valiand, do you 
be good for her to see me?" 

“That is Just why I came myself Ww ask 
you, instead of sending a note, The slight 
est agitation is bad for her; and yet she 
basset ber heart sc earnestly on asking 
your pardon for the cruel wrong she bas 
done you and Tryan that I feel it would 
be unpardonable to stand in her way!” 

“Oh, | wish she wouldn't,” murmured 
Thir—"I do wish she wouldn’t!” 

“I came to appeal to your forbearance,”’ 
he continued; “but it seems to me that 
your kindness of heart bas done away 
with the necessity. 1 expected w find you 
harboring some just resentment tor the 
wrong done you, and | find Instead that 
you are all generosity and forgiveness.” 

Thir drew alittle nearer to the Rector, 
and looked at him with shining eyes and 
siuniling lips, 

“Tt is because | am so Lappy, 
land !"’ she said softly. 

‘How can one feel billerly about any- 
thing when one’s heart is fairly brimming 
over with joy? It would be real mean of 
to spare a iiitie out of my abun- 
Dora is, none 


think it wil: 


Mr. Val- 


ine not 
dance for a poor neighbor. 
too blithesome just now; and I’m so gay 
and happy that Il could die of it! Wel, 
then, if 1 can do anything & help to level 
up matters a bit between us, dO you sup- 
should hold back? You just go 
straightaway lo your daughter, and tell 
her Ll'll come to say ‘Good-bye’ with all the 
ploasure in life, since she wishes it! Make 
her uuderstand, too, that she’s not to set 
herself to the task of making any set form 
of apology for what is past. We will just 
‘shake,’ as we Americans say, and there 
will be an end of it!” 

“Heaven Liess you, ny citld!’ said Mr, 
Valliand warmly; and, with a@ firm pressure 
of her band, which seemed to 6xpress all 
he felt, but for which he could not tind 
words, he turned aud walked to the house, 
leaving ber energetically banumering in 


ther four-inch pall. 
- ® . . 


pose I 


ait 
* . 

But, eager as Thir was to avoid all dis- 
quieting topics in her interview with Dora 
Vallaud, she soon found it was impossible 
to do so, 

It was alittle after four when she arrived 
at the Keetory, and she found Dora alone, 
lying On her usual couch, in the drawing- 
roomn. The couch bad been placed near the 
window, #0 that she could look oul at the 
gardon, and note the new life that, under 
the gracious influence of the genial sun- 
shine, was sprinuging up all around, 

The lilacs were already in 
their fragrant blooms waving Outside the 
window in the soft breezs; and the tiist 
thing that struck Thir as she entered the 
root was (he vivid contrast between the 
bursting Into pew life of all Nature out 
side, and the slow ebbing away of the hu- 
wan life in the quiet stillness of the room, 
She was careful however not to betray any 
sign of such a thought, 

Dora turned her white face as the door 
opened; aud the moment Thir met the 
giance of the unnaturally large gray eyes 
she went quietly forward and offered her 
hand, hardly knowing whether the little 
act of friendliness would be accepted. 
Dora took ber hand, though without any 
sign of eagerness, 

It was the firat time their hands had 
metin greeting since the night of Dora’s 
accusation against Thir; and Thir, in her 
impulsive fashion, would have liked to 
show a little @xtra good-will by the 
warmth of ber grip; butthe other girl’s 
wanner at once checked any such desire 
And Thir sighed as she drew up alow 
chair and seated herself close to the inva- 
lid’s couch, 

“| was quite surprised atthe Rector’s 
news,’ she began. ‘I hardly understood 
what he weantat first when he asked me 
You are 
I believe the scen- 
ery down there is just too lovely for any- 


blossom, 


thing! Isball haveto go and see it for 
myself some day. Sball you stay away 
long ?” 

“] shall not return to Quilter’s Com- 
mon.”’ 

“No? What—notatall 7” 


“*Notatall. For one thing, | would not 
if 1 could; and, for another, 1 shal! not 
have the opportunity. I cannot tell my 
father, because | am anxious to spare him 


any additional trouble just now; but | 
need 1 680 reticent with you rl we 
ays ag & et ‘ la 
Ss 5 & as 4 wee 
You mea 
A 1DGan | Shail DOL LIVE LO see Lhe fall of 


this year's léaves,”’ 


“Oh, Dora!” 

“Tbat evening trip of wine, ten days 
ago, started the active mischief in my 
chost again; aod that poor creature's at. 
tack shook my nervous system beyond all 
patching up. I have no recu perative 
power left; 1 shall fade slowly, as @ lamp 
goes out for want of oil.” 

“Oh, 1 can’t believe it!’ cried Thir 
softly, a feeling of com passion overwbelm- 
ing her. Looking at the white statuesque 
face, 80 beautifully still, in spite of all the 
signs of past suffering, she forgot every- 
thing for the moment except the sadness 
of an early death. 

“J can’t believe it, indeed ! I don’t think 
| bave much faith in Doctor Clapper—see 
somebody else. Don’t resign yourself to 
such ap idea until you are quite sure!” 

Dora looked at her in faint surprise. 

“Are you sorry?’ she queried, “Tl am 
pot. 1 don’t see what there is to be sorry 
about, I think 1 ought to be very grate- 
ful that I was not allowed to die, in the 
midst of my sin and wickedness, when 
that poor fellow tried to strangle me the 
other day. 

“lam glad I did notdie then; but I 
should not be glad to live on for yesrse and 
years, a lonely unloved woman, with the 
memory of my past iniquity always hang- 
ing like a shadow over my life.”’ 

“Butilife is such a beautiful thing!’ 
uuruured Thir, suppressing a sob, The 
quiet hopelessness of Dora's voice was 6x- 
citing a passion of sorrow witbin her—she 
was longing to show some token of loving 
pity; but Dora’s calm self-possession 
seemed to suggest thatauy such e6xpres- 
sion would be distasteful to her, and Thir 
had to repress as well as she could all 
sign of emotion, *‘Lifeis always a beau- 
tiful thing, no matter how much sadness 
is mixed up with it. I can’t conceive how 
anybody can want to die, Dora!’’ 

“But you have not spoilt your life as 1 
have mine. With my seifishnéss and 
headstrong self-will, l have wrecked my- 
self utterly; and lifeno longer holds one 
precious thing for me. 

“Bot l did uvotask you to come here to 


‘listen to my moaning over my past mis- 


takes. I want totell you that I’ve done 
what little I could to set right the great 
wrong | did you. Tryan was here yester- 
day, and | ask him to let things be just as 
they would have been if 1 had never tried 
to come between you.” 

“It was good of you,” returned Thir 
quietly; “but in any casel think things 
are bound to be all right now!” 

“Well, be did not seem 80 ceriain, But, 
al any rate, he promised me that, if you 
wished it, they should be so,”’ 

“If I wished it!’ exclaimed Thir. “as 
if | bad ever wished anything else! I beg 
your pardon,’’ she cried, suddenly peni- 


tent, as She saw a trewor as of pain pass | 
over the white face on the pillow; “itis so | 


selfish not to remember that our joy is 
your wretchedness !” 

*‘No—not that!’ exclaimed Dora hastily, 
as if she were auxious to obliterate the 
impression. 

“T am thoroughly 
thought of your happiness, It is not in 
me to do things by halves. I wish for 
your happiness now as thoroughly as | 
once tried to preventit. I don’t think IJ 
shai! die comfortably unless 1 know that 
my sin bas brought harm to no one but 
myself, 


reconciled to the 


| 


| 


| 


Ah, here is the tea! Now 

you 
do all the gossip while Dora tates 
you know that the Rector and 
ranged t bring our elderly COUrtabip toa, 





I wonder,” she added wistfully, | 


With the first faint indication of feeling she | 


had shown, “if you would write to me 
when you have seen Tryan and settled 
things iu their old order again? If you 
would, I should take itasa sign that you 
had both forgiven me,”’ 

“Of course,” began Thir, then stopped 
suddenly as Mrs, Poplett came quietly into 
the room, 

“We only promised her a quarter of an 
hour alone with you,’”’ she said apologet- 
leally; ‘‘and | undertook to stop the talk- 
ing when the time was up,” 


| 


“Ob, yes—I quite understand!” replied | 


Thir, noting and wondering at the swift 
change of 6xpression on Dora’s face as abe 
suiiled at the new-comer. Dora could 
open ber Beart to others, then; it was only 
with her—Thir—her rival in Tryan’s love, 
that she could not overcome that touch of 
formality which seemed to forbid any ad- 
vance towards tenderness or familiarity. 
“You see she will need what little 
strength she bas for the journey to-mor- 
row,’’ resumed Mrs. Poplett; “so we must 
be careful notto let her overtax herself.”’ 
‘At what time do you start?” 


magico , ingvired 
— — 5 . ‘UO S886 Of Saying some- 

DK 

As soon after ® cere y as Mr. Va 
and is ready eplied Mra niett 

Mur 61 nas . . 


promised to 
from the vestry anu 
in all ber finery, 


COoOmDs acroas 


SHOW herself Lo 


Dora 
and then we start at once 





| woe A 
nan 


I have ». i 


end as soon as we get to Dev So 
is mainly Dora’s idea, though I am ? ik — 
oughly assenting party. It will ro ae’ 
~ ee and [ am looking eur] 
w 
ver Arnone _ Pleasure Loowning adaug, war 
Again Thir saw the look o oo 
fidence on Dora’s face, and, ae 
no affair of hers, she was conselons wey I pe 
feeling of comfort. ms it 
It was a consolation to think that thi yen 
poor tempest-tossed soul would here niet 
tender guiding hand always near te “ws a 
her in the dark days that | , 
ys ay ahead, mee 
Dora said very little more, “Ye 
tent to lie still and listen. But, whea “of wort 
drew near her to say “Good-bye,” ther 4) 
was an earnest look in the elder girl’s it 
which the younger quite derstood = pa 
“You may be : .. = 
quite sure | shall send of # 
the news you were asking about,” she ssid powe 
gently. sey will got your address from the with 
curate, and send the information On to you agalt 
the moment I| get it myself,” ing 
And then she was out again in the there 
sunshine, with the music and life and at maké 
of nature all around her; butahe felt at ber 4) 
heart # pain sbe could scarcely endure au poate 
she thought of the slowly-fading womu cateh 
she had left behind. by ‘0 
An 
_ CHAPTER XXXIy, et 
bs OU horrible designing little re caval 
Y son !"’ cried Jean Greenbury, ru. for fu 
ning down the steps to meet Thi presée 
as she came up the drive with ber sup “By 
the next morning. Thor! 
“First of all, let me tell you that I neve cent | 
aaw you look prettier in my life; and the woul 
allow me to inform you that we bar yo—. 
found out everything about you—every. with | 
thing, mind; and we are all so disguse ulers 
with the mean adventage you’ ve taken o/ cou py 
our ignorance—creeping into oar afer “Be 
ions with your mended glovesand you ing Wo 
economical gowns, and —and all the res might 
of it—that, if it weren’t for the pity of be al 
spoiling the wedding procession, w apecta 
would turn you off the premises this min done, 
ute, and cnt you dead for ever!” lens y 
“Perhaps you'll just explain wha omen 
you're playing at?” said Thir, laughing “Pn 
but looking a little startled as sbe found Tryan 
herself among the assembled guests in the you fo 
drawingroom, and discovered that every: Thit 
body was luoking at her ina rather od “Let 
manner, “I’ve got no talent for conu- of no 
drums, as you know, Jean !” “Ye 
“‘Luok at her!’ cried Jean, holding Thi Sail 6a 
by the arm and pointing to ber pio int 
cheeks. ‘‘Did you ever see anybody loa om be 
80 guilty in your life? You sly little bor “9 ‘ 
ror, to play such a trick! Nice simplewo age 
we should all have looked—shoulda’t wt’ her ing 
—if we had taken it into our head, to m0 4 
you allthis time, and you had quiet) sat 
turned round, by way of reply, and sbi! " to 
| the door of Cambray Hall in our fe Pring 
when we called to leave our cards on U bel ‘ 
new owner !”’ ae . 
“Ob! said Thir, in a toue of eoligh "ie 
ment; and everybody laughed at ber letter . 
den air of relief. “You see, Jean, I’ves* oe a 
so many secrets to guard that I wase litt lee 
soared; I did not know which one you be by post 
been smart enought to unearth.” you tro 
As she spoke, she glanced around be ® “No 
mock entreaty, and, meeting Try! your pl 
| glance over Nancy Clapper’s bat o What is 
blushed deeply. What would be think and wh 
her boasting of ber secrets in this "7 Tir 
| ner? inte 
“But you really are a sly little person. aan 
Thir!’ said Mra, Greenbury, # she came and the 
up and kissed the girl very eared Thorn 
“Why, my dear, it we had knows WD at Majo 
great heiress you were, we should With a 
have thought of treating you UD” HM i. 
moniously as we have—inaking 00 all lwany si 
you, just as if you were one o! oursel ve: otf the x 
“And isn’t that just what | pis, 
for?” cried Thir delightedly. “Dt 
know bow that wretched money of We NOT 
always made a barrier round mé peer 
me away from real friendships: and i a ‘ 
I determined that for once —— w ‘\\ 
never mind about all that now’ 
broke off, becoming suddenly ay Many in 
all eyes were upon ber. “alt ae *Xisienc 
just like to know who it was ro War with 
me this time, Mrs. Greenbury! Teds! Many 
“lm tue cuiprit, Thir,” 880 0 BB round of 
from somewhere bebind Dé we lulged | 
meant no harm. I had no ides _ pt ne 
he thing kept a secret or | pier at fe But 
held my tongue. |! beard i <— i I theme 
terday at our lawyers . 
I was too full of it to Kee} - rep™ 
“Oh, there’sa no Darm ™ ¥ vw ‘ 4 
aa * 4 


Phir. “You would have 


some time.’’ 
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and then she went forward to shake 
te with Nancy Clapper and Tryan. 
ade have you been all thia time ?’’ 
asked Tryan gently, a# soon bn 
r gave her a —- I 
ould have seen you ‘o 
eo expect me?’ he asked, faint 
surprise mingling with the friendly 
warmth of his greeting. “Ifl bad known, 
| would certainly have tried to get over; 
but I knew I should see you to-day; and 
| have been 80 awfully busy!” 
“Have you?” »he murmured, with a 
swift eloquent glance up at his face, won- 
dering @ little at the perfect self-control of 
his manner, and rebelling in secret against 
the chance which had ordained that this 
meeting should take place thus publicly. 
uyes—you look tired—very tired and 
id 
"aes | shall soon be as fresh as paint 
again now!” he replied briskly, feeling 
wore at heart a8 he realised how the touch 
of sympathy in her voice still bad the 
werto awaken all the old tenderness 
withinbim. ‘Tne voyage will set mé up 
again in a day or two. It is the everlast- 
ing bustle that has fagged mea bit; but 
be rest enough on board to 


ahe 
Nancy's chatte 


there will 
make up for it.’”’ 
“)n board?” she echoed; and she re- 


the words “On board?” with a 


peated 
‘‘What do you mean 


catch in her voice, 
by ‘on board ?’’’ 

And thén, before he could offer any ex- 
planation, Jean Greenbury brought up 

Captain Thorn—who was Thir’s appointed 
cavalier for the day—and the opportunity 
for further questioning was over for the 
present. 

“By-the-bye, Cambray,’” said Captain 
Thorn, “l know some uncommonly de- 
cent people in Montreal. I wonder if you 
would care to have a letter to them? Ob, 
yes—I know all about that!” he resumed, 
with a laugh, as Tryan muttered that set- 
tiers were often considered undesirable 
company by decent people. 

“Buta man never knows how he’s go- 
ing to be placed in a new country. You 
might tind it useful some time or other to 
be able to claim acquaintance with re- 
spectable folk; and, when all’s said and 
done, you need not present the letter un- 
leas you like, It won’t take up much room 
among your baggage.’’ 

“I’m very much obliged,’’ responded 
Tryan; “although I’m afraid itis troubling 
you for nothing.”’ 

Thir smiled at Tryan’s last words, 

“Let me see,” continued Thorn—*‘you’re 
off now, directly, aren’t yo ?”’ 

“Yea, 1 goto Liverpool to-morrow. We 
sail Carly On Monday morning.”’ 

In her disinay Thir half rose, and put 
out her hand, as if she would have caught 
hold of him and detained him by force, 
Thorn saw the movement and glanced at 
her inquiringly; but she sat down axain, 
and shook her head with a quiet smile, 

“No—go on,” she said; ‘“‘what I was gO- 
ing to say will do later on,” 

Tryan looked at her; but she was busy 
With the fastening of her glove, and the 
brim of her large white Gainsborough hat 
hid her face. 

“Then I suppose I had better send the 
letter across to you by messenger to-mor- 
roW morning ?”’ proceeded ‘Thorn. 

“Or send it straight on board the boat 
by post,” Tryan suggested; “it will save 
you trouble,”’ 

“No—I won’t risk that. I’ll send it to 
your placé in Huil to-morrow morning. 
What is the latest time you can give me - | ¢ 

and what is the address ?’’ 

Thir suddenly found herself listening | j 
intently, 


“I sha’n’t leave until after one o’clock; 
Thorn scribbled the address on his cuff, 


with @ smal! piece of paper concealed in 
the palin of his pearl gray glove, and, with 
many Sly glances at bis list, began to tell 
of the guests for the different carriages. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ery. Long and secret journeys are under- 
taken by separate routes for the pleasure 
of snatching a brief and fearful joy. This 
isa canker that corrodes his soul, and 
comes asa rude reminder that there are 
doors which refuse to yield even to a | 
golden key. 


Silver King, whose colossal! 
bles him to wield immense power, 
is hardly a material caprice that he could | 
not instantly gratify. 


thing like happiness? Oertainly not. 
seems to have little use for 
tastes and habits areof the simplest, and 
$5,000 would probably cover his own an 
nual personal expenses, 


He dresses himself, lodges at the 
and takes trainor car like any ordinary 
employe. 


American rapidity, 


Hoffman House, New York, where the 
And the address is 19, Whitmore Terrace.” ‘(Mackay corner’ was a recognized institu 
tion in the restaurant. 
“ Major Darncombe came bustling round, | life of pleasure. He is constantly occupied 
with his vast business interests, and flits 
from New York to San Francisco, Paris, | 
London, Moxico, or Montréal, as occasion 
req uirés. 


Indeed, they du not onjoy life half so 
much a8 many poorer people who, limit- 
ing their responsibilities, desires and as 
pirations, indulge in many quiet pleasures 
of which mere millionaires never dream. 

Manifold arethe dangers and annoy- 
ances that poison the latter’s cup, Special 
precautions ofter, become necessary to 
protect them from iunatics, Anarchists, 
bomb throwers, and burglars. 

It is said that a well-kuown millionaire 
took up his residence in England in order 
tocalm the fears of his late father, who 
was rendered very nervous by the dan- 
gers to which he and bis family were ex- 
posed in Ainerica, where he used to re 
ceive about six threatening letters a day. 

Not long ago the son of a wealthy Amer- 
ican was kidnapped in Paris, and never 
again heard of, despite the exertions of 
the smartost detectives, Evon a dead mil 
lionaire is not safe; certain gorgeous tombs 
have been desecrated and the corpse 
“snatched’’ witha view of extracting a 
ransom from the indignant frienda, 

Wealtby men are inundated with beg- 
ging letters, anonymous theats and insults, 
and are often tormented by personal ap- 
plicants for loans, They serve as permanent 
targets for scurrilous journalists, who in 
vade and caricature their private life with 
unblushing effrontery. 

But perhaps their greatest troubles are 
caused by black mailers of both sexes, who 
frequently terrify them by their threats 
and cynical demands for hush-money. 

Many victims attempt to escape by pay 
ment—a fatal imprudence which em- 
boldens their tormentors and prolongs 
their martyrdom. Thus a millionaire’s 
wealth often proves a burden, a danger, 
and even a mockery to him. 

Take the case of a well-known plutocrat. 
By a romantic incident, a lucky turn of 
the wheel of fortune, he suddenly tound 
himself rich beyond the dreamsot ava 
rice, 

In the prime of life, blessed with a per- 
fect digestion and an iron constitution, he 
stands to-day possessed of big estates, a 
magnificent yacht, a stud of famous 
horses, troops of friends—everything, in 
Short, that heart can desire or money 
could buy. But is he happy? 

Far trom it, The poor tellow is madly 
in love witha lady whose position pre. 
vents her from openly reciprocating his 
passion. Despite his millions there stands 
between him and his idol a living barrier 
that only death can overthrow. 

When they meet it is by stealth, for 
they are alwaysin mortal fear of discov- 
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gusted, for this involved labor and exer- 
cise infinitely less amusing than bull 
fighting and backing favorites—his pet 
pastimes. 

The fatigue duty, drill, midnight 
marches, barrack room beds, coarse food 
and mixed society, cave asa disagreeable 
surprise to this sybarite. But although 
his money enabled him to minimise these 
hardships, he ultimately fell ill. 

Twenty doctors pronounced him unfit 
for service, but the authorities dared not 
release him—deterred by the virulence 
of the socialist and radical Press, which 
persistently attacked the unfortunate 
plutocrat. He was dragged from hospital 
to hospital, until he arrived at Amelie les- 
Hains, where he contracted typhoid. fever 
and died—a victim of his millions. 

The divorce courts are constantly em- 
phasizing the melancholy fact that ll- 
lons and misery aretwins. Not long‘ago 
a dainty million-heiress was obliged to 
leave her husband—the scion of a prinoely 
house—because he gambled, squandered 
her money in riotous living, and cruelly 
neglected her. 

Theirs had been a pure, idyllic love 
match! Finally, the climax was reached 
when he descended to personal violence. 
“! will break your proud spirit of inde- 
pendence!” he hissed. ‘You may if you 
kill me!’ she replied. During their short 





married lifeher papa had made them a 
royal allowance, and paid $1,000,000 in 
gambling debta! 
em a 
ESTRANGING HUSBANDS, 
It we are to believe what certain of our 


lady writers tell us, a married man is al 
most a mere tryant. Having acquired a 
a wife, he congratulates himself upon hav- 
ing acquired for life a servant to whom no 
one can coinpel him to pay wages. 

As for affection that is a very ephemeral 
affair with him. He does not profess any 
show of it after a time; and when he tries 
to make such profession it is only for the 
sake of his own comfort. 

But there is another side to this picture, 
Granted that such men as the above exist, 
what of the women who, almost as s00n as 
they are married, let their husbands know 
that they only married for the sake of 


5 


ox pected to put up with anything. It is 
not supposed for a momeut that he is dis- 
contented with this new phase of hia life, 
and if he is be must make the best of it. 

The issue whereof is again, only too 
often, more congenial company at the pub- 
lic house, ‘Father’ does not instinctively 
mind the children being made much of. 
Quite the contrary indeed, if he have any 
manliness in him. 

But itis too much for ordinary maseu- 
line flesh and blood to be treated systema- 
tically as if he were of no account in com- 
parison with the dear children, aa ff, in 
fact, he existed only for their and his 
wife's convenience, 

The jealous wife may work upon her 
husband quite as unfortenately as these 
others, It ta of course, at times, rather 
Pleasant to aman to fesi that his wife 
loves him so much that she cannot bear to 
think of anyone else ocoupying « fond 
place in his heart. 

But when this involves giving his 
friends something of the cold shoulder it 
is not #0 pleasant. A man needs stronger 
companionship now and then than that of 
& woman, 6ven though the woman is his 
dearly-loved wite., 

And there are few men who are content 
to be tied, however lovingly, to their wives’ 
apron strings day after day invariably. 

It is worse still ifa woman lets her 
fancy run riot whenever her husband has 
oocasion to speak to another woman. Just 
by reason of her exceeding love for him, 
she then much decreases her husband's 
affection for her. 

The ideal wife will, from the beginning 
of her career as a wife, try to look at 
things from her husband's point of view. 
Thus, and thus only, it seems to us, will 
she be able to geta thoroughly sympa- 
thetic knowledge of him, 

And only in this way will she have a 
chance of influencing him for good tn 
those matters in which 4he perceives he is 
at fault. Men are just as koon as women 
In their hunger for sympathy, and, on the 
whole, perhaps, more apt to acknowledge 
that they are in the wrong when this is in- 
dicated to them unselfishly. 


— eo 





SHE KNEW BETTER. —T wo pretty young 
ladies entered a large grocery ostabliah- 
ment in the cathedral city of X— the 





such indenendence as they get with a 
home, towards the maintenance of which 
they do little or nothing ? | 

There is in the manufacturing districts | 
an institution known as husband's tea. It 


is the second brewing of the leaves, the 
wife and her own particular intimates | 
having already enjoyed the first Infusion. 
The husband comes home tired after eight | 





Then there is Mr. John W. Mackay, the 
wealth ena 
There | 


But has all this wealth brought him any- 
He 


money; his 


He keeps no house, carriage, or valet 
hotel, 


He is a teetotaller, breakfasts 


oftachop andacup of tea, lunches with 
and dines abstem- | 


ously. 
Fora long time he had rooms at the 


He does not lead a 


During the last ten years his powers of | 





NOT ALL GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 
(| HAT glorious lives those million- 
sires must lead!” isa thought 
that 
Man y Im pec 





l 


has probably occurred to 

rose daa unious mortals whose entire 

“eh - IS Bpent in waging unsuccessful 
“4 With the spectre of poverty. 

iar people conjure up the constant 
'¢ Of subtle, intoxicating pleasures in- | 


endurance have been tested by a series of | 


catastrophes. 
family imbroglios, murderous 6neimniés—a 


Harassing lawsuits, painful 


unatic shot bim in the back two years ago 


—and perplexing financial problems, have 
embittered his days and disturbed 
nights. 


bie 


Not long back, relentless Fate dealt tim 


a crushing blow by depriving him of his 
eldest son, 


whom he idolised, and who 


nad, up to tbe hour of bis tragic death, 


a in by such spoilt darlings of For- | fulfilled all his dearest hopes. m 
But w The late M. Max Lebaudy, son of the 
we 100k closely into the lives French Sugar King was i 4615 
: Honey, what w weallbDy Sut Ww 4 
cy Dave to er ‘ ex 
. rief, sickness. paiu and service I is 8 war 
6 Sthat afflict ordinary peo regiment 


Of course, the noble sportaman was 


' drink with which 


| ridiculous to turn Out at so early an hour, 


hours of manual labor, and this ts the | 
his wife favors him; | 
and yet women wonder that their lords | 
and masters can be 80 cruel as to go to the 
public houses! The inn-keeper knows 
more about human nature, and gives his 
regular costomera good ale for their 
money; not as bad ale as they can be in- 
duoed to drink. 

It isthe same with the home surronnd- 
ings. Even aworking man has an 6ye | 
for domestic neatness and cleanliness, It. 
is hard on him to have to get up at day- 
break and make his own breakfaat, just 
because his dear lazy spouse thinks It 


in the evening, when he comes 
home, he findsa litter of drying clothes 
and unwashed dishes to help him to an 
appetite fur dinner or supper; perhaps, | 
also, two or thres dirty-taced children ory- 
ing or fighting, as they bave been allowed 
to cry and tight during most of the day, 

It a man’s love jis worth having, It is 
worth trying to keep, liundreds of wives 
don’t try to kee; their husband's love, 
Their faces were bright enough whenever 
they met their sweethearts before mar- 
riage, and of course they were always 
then as gaily dressed as they could man- | 
age to be. But afterwards — 

“What's the useof botherin’ to dress 
nicely just for Billi?’ we heard one of 
these slatterns say, When someone 6x post- 
ulated with her for hor sloveniiness, “It , 
don’t make no difference, him whether 
1’m washed or not!” 

Bill was an enthusiastic wooer, and loved 
bis wife after marriage as long as his im- 
agination would let bim see anything 
lovable in ber. Kut his patience left him 
after a while, the 
existenve followed, 
women,’’ said 
mature dragon 
for a 


And 


and usual cat-and-dog 


a stipendiary 
of this 


“It’s you 
tke other day toa 


) appeared hef 


type wh ré bim ssatiit 


(‘who mnake nen x wr M4 


woman who had insisted 


other day. From thoir conversation it 
was evident that they belonged to some 


| boarding achool in the neighborhood, and 


had stolen out for afew moments to buy 
dain tles, 

“There's one thing I! don’t like about the 
assistants in this shop,’’ sald one of them, 
while they waited to be served; ‘and that’s 
the way they Insist on telling you that you 
don’t want what you uo, and do want 
what you don’t. Every time I come 
in here I have the same experience. The 
next time it happens [’in going to teil the 
inan just what I think of him.” 

At that moment an assistant approached 
and asked the young women what they 
wanted. The one who had #o much to 
coempiain about pointed at one of a row of 
biscuit ting and said 

“J want a pound of those.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,’ he said, suavely; 
“you want these, or these here; they’re all 
very nice,”’ 

The young woiran throw a glance at her 
companion, and, turning to the man, sald 


fiercely 
‘No; | want these here, and no others,”’ 
‘*] beg your pardon; I thought——” 
“Never mind what you thought,” sald 


the young woman, “] suppose I know 
what I want. Now, just jet me have a 
pound of those, please;”’ and she turned to 
her companion with # look of triumph on 
her face. 

“Very well, madam,’ he said, ‘but may 
I ask whether they are for yourself?’ 

“Well, of all the impertinent questions,” 
began the young woman, when her com 
panion interrupted, and, turning to the 
agaletant, said 

“Why do you ask 7"’ 

“Oh, they ara dog biscuits,’”’ he replied, 


indifferently. “Still, of course, if you 
want them—-"’ 
“Never mind,’ faltered the young 


on haying what 
“T don’t think I want any- 
And sho strutted out of the 


she wanted; 
thing at all.’’ 


shop, looking very much asiamed, and 
followed by her companion, who waa 
atrugwling to hide her laughver 
Tne youthful looking shopman said 
nothing, but there was a“ sal shed sinileon 
his face as he banyed the ver down on 
6 tin of dog biecuil ‘ walked away wo 
“ “I ‘ i 
a -— a 
‘ - 
w 
aw | 





OF HER. 





sy w. w.L 
The all returning spring comes back 
Across the silent way, 
Comes back with nature's budding bloom, 
lu sunlight bright today 


The violets bioom along the slopes, 
And softly zephyrs sweep 

The curtain of the night aside, 
W here rose and Iily sleep. 





There where the pansy blossoms bloom, 
A memory Comes thro’ tears; 
Above their hearte I satd good bye 
To her to sad past yours. 
«~~ 


Miss Falkiner. 


BY L. B. 








SMART girl -what ie it about a girl 
A that makes her deserve this adjec- 

tive? Not her looks, certainly, as ! 
have known many plain girla who were 


| hat, which color relieved aiso, in some of. 
| fective way, the black of her dress. 


THE SAIURDAY 


in her cheeks matching the pink in her 


Lily had plenty of time to notice these | 
particulars, whilet her aunt was intro- 
ducing her, and then the two men, who 
were talking to the girl, were introduced 
also, and Miss Faikiner was asking her if 
this was her 4rst visit to Badeham, and if 
nhe intended staying for some time, Nhe 
auswered mechanically, ber thoughts run- 
ning in an odd Jumble at the same time. 

“] know I shall hate her,” she thought 
“Mo thia is the girl Aunt Daisy said would 
be kind to me. I won't be patronized by 
ber. There is the man aunt called Mr. 
Millar coming round to talk to me. Won't 
nhe be jealous?’’ 

Mine Lily’s idea of the jealousy of girls 
baving been learnt fiom the very unmas- 
culine society of a small country town. 

‘‘Miss Mosley,’’ Mr. Millar asked, ‘‘are 
you going to the dance to-morrow nigbt?”’ 

The girl felt fluttered. 

“Dance,” she repeated, ‘‘dance 7’ 

“Why, yer,” said heraunt. ‘Now you 





decidedly amart; not ber brains, because 
many aamart girl le decidedly dull; and | 
certainly not her clothes, as I have seen a 
girl dreased in a washed mualin and a 
sallor bat look really smarter than ar 
in a Paris costume. It is something in the 
way a girl holds herself, the way she puts 
on her clothes, and a certain air of con- 
fidence about her manner of speaking, 
that wine for her this modern expreasion. 

A gitl who makes the most of her good 
looks and clothes to whatever degree she 
possesses them, and when she har ac- 
oomplished that, puts her appearance on 
one sida, and proceeds to make the most 
of her brain, is the kind of girl who suc- 
coeds in society, and it waa Lillian Mos- 
ley’s great alm in life to be one of these 
successful girls, of whom she was pro- 
foundly Jealous 

To be called the smart Mine Mosley was 
her great ambition, sod it was an ambi 
tion never likely to be fulfilled. She had a 
pretty little face, and a neat little figure, 
and was emalland dainty in every way; 
but she waa nut content with the gilta that 
had been bestowed upon her; she wished 
to be tall, and grand, and amart, and her 
face was inarred by the discontented ex- 
pression her constant thoughts on this 
subject hed given it 

At the time when we first inake her ac- 
quaintanes, she was on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation; she had just arrived to stay 
with ber aunt, whose busxsband was a 
major in the reginent quartered at HKade- 
ham. It wee the first time that Lilian 
had over stayed in a garrison town, in 
fact, only the seoond time she had ever 
stayed from home since she had come out 
two years before, 

She bad an indistinct idea of officers, in 
scarlet and gold, constantly running in 
and out of ber uncle's house, and had 
been delighted when he had appeared at 
breakfast in uniform, though the gold was 
vonsaplouous by ite absence, as he was not 
in full dress, She had been a little disap- 
poluted after lunch to bear hez aunt say, 
“Please, Jim, do not dawdle, but get out 
of your uniform as quick as you can.” 

Nhe did not like to display her ignorance 
In aeking why he might not appear at the 
(jarrison Gardens in fall military glory, 
but sbe feit puzzled, and when, later on 
she saw a young offiver in a plain dark 
blue uniform, and was told he was on 
duty, ashe felt the complications of the 
Hritish Army were unending. 

Ono their arrival at the Gardena, Lilian 
was dazzled by the brilllancy of the scene; 
brigbt sunshine and blue sky, some white 
tenta dotted about, beautiful lawna, where 
tennis was ip full swing, several people 
playing croquet, and raised rather above 
the teunis grounds was a stoue terrace, 
where a regimental band was playing, 
and at the far end of the Gardens some 
winding patha, leading to an ariificial 
lake, 

Lily Mosley watched the scene, with 
sparkling 6yesa and an eager heart, long 
ing wo join in the gay scene about her, 
when she heard her aunt say, ‘There is 
Mies Falkiner home again. I must speak 
to her."’ 

Following the direction of ber aunt's 
eyes, she saw, with a sinking heart, a 
smart girl. Decidedly smart; there could 
be no two opinions about it. Directly Lily 
looked at her, she felt discontented witn 
her own aimply-made gray dress, and felt 
that her pretty, white Leghorn hat, 
white feathers, did not match the gown, 
and that her ueat boots and gloves did not 
Rive any tone to the costume 


The brilliancy of the gir pposite was 
m " * 2 ” 4 ; etraigt with 
oN * ant ‘ “ ere we ‘ y 
ar While o plexzion, with almost biack 
* and eyes he delicate shade of pink 


with | 


have come, of course we must go, When 
| refused to take tickets, I quite forgot 
you would be here, Is it possible, Milli- 
cent, to buy them now?” 

“You, of course, Captain James has 
some,’ turning to ber other companion, & 
tall, broad-shouldered nan, with a pecu- 
liarly determined look about the mouth 
and chin. 

“Captain James,’ laughed Mra, Mosley, 
“why, if you had sald the Padre, | should 
bot have been wore surprised. I thought 
you never went to balls, and could not 
dance,”’ 

“] have turned over a new leat, Mra, 
Mosley, and have learnt to dance. Mra, 
Falkiner bas taught me,’ 

Mra. Mosley siniled. ‘You have had 
ap excellent teacher anyway,’’ but as she 
turned away with her niece and Mr. Mil- 
lar she sighed. Captain James was such 
a notorious @irt, and Millicent Falkiner's 
happiness wss very dear to her. 

“Do you want tea, Miss Falkiner?”’ 
askod Captain Jamos, when they were left 
alone. 

“No, let us take @ little turn,’’ 

“Thank Heaven,’’ said Oaplain James 
fervently, as they made their way to the 
lake, ‘‘we have gotrid of that chattering 
crowd at last.”’ 


“You are not very polite about my 
friends,’’ with a little nervous laugh. = ‘1 
love Mrs. Mosley, aud that niece is a 
pretty little girl.’”’ 

“Isshe? LI did not look at her. Do you 


love Mr. Millar, too?’ 

‘Captain James,’’ said Miss Falkiner, 
stopping suddenly, “because we are 
friends | bave forgiven you so many of 
your bold) speeches, that you think you 
may say what you like, but I will not te 
spoken to like that. Now do try and be 
ina good temper,” witha sudden change 
of tone, “and letus havea nice talk,’ 
seating berself, as she spoke, Gun a bench 
by the lake. 

“) koow | ama brute; but I am in a bad 
temper to-day, and itis all your fault; 


EVENING POST 


| Millicent? Iam sure she will be kind to 
you at the dance.”’ y 


All the men seemed to like to talk to 
her.”’ 


she is what you modern young ladies cail 
smart. Personally I do not care about the | bh 
expression; if you mean sbe is bandsome, 
well bred, and dresses with care, J sup- 
pose she is smart, but if it excludes the 
kindest heart in creation, I do not think 
the expression suits her.” 


mean; but she does look it, really smart; 
everything about her does, even,her man- 
ner of speaking is smart, but you don’t 
understand me,” stopping suddenly with 


a sigh. 


aunt kindly, “but I do not want you to be 
so struck with Millicent’s exterior charms 
that you should be unable to #66 in what 
her reai merit lies.”’ 


“she looks justas smartas that odious 
Miss Pemberton who would 
man speak to another girl, 
might bave been coutent this afternoon 
without dragging Mr. Shuttleworth away | ¢ 
for jou, and | could not keep then 
longer; you could not have been so 
anxious for them, or you would pot have 
risked losing them. They are the prop. 
erty of another man now.” ‘ 


from 
her mind 
had tried to include her in the conversa- 
tion when 
side to speak to Millicent, whilat they 
were having teain the tent 


ham bad been brilliantly lighted, for two 
hours the band bad been playing gay and 
delightful wusic, and for two hours Miili- 
cent, whilst she danced and talked, had 
been noting with sinking heart, that the 
hours were passing, and that there was no 
sign of Captain James, 


sitting alone 


asked her if she were tired. 





you know | only come to these sickening 
shows to talk to you, and then you 6x pect 
me to be content witha 
minutes at the end of the afternoon,”’ 

“You cannot expect me to talk to you 
all the time. I know everyone here, and 
a nice name | should have, if I spent all 
my time talking to one man.”’ 

“At any rate, it is a comfort to feel you 
would like to do #o0,”’ 

“] never said #0."’ 

“No, but you implied it. Now, 
Falkiner, just for once to please me you 


had to sit and talk to neal! one afternoon. 
nity you think so much of,”’ 


what humor you were in?” laughing. 
Captain James’ reply was cut short, 
“How do you do, Miss Faikiner ?—no 
idea you were home again.’’ 
Inaminute Millicent was the centre of 
a little group laughing and talking. 
‘ood-bye, Miss Falkiner,’”’ said Cap- 
tain James, with elaborate politeness, «| 
must get back to barracks early this even- 
ing, sO I am sure Evans will take you 
back to your mother, and I can leave by 
the lower gate,” and be turned and left. 





a o * o * os 

‘Weill, dear,’ said Mra Mosley to ber 
| niece on their way home, ‘how did you 
enjoy yourself? You bave met Mr. Shut 
tleworth before, have you not?”’ 

“Y os He stayed at the Hall for some 

ne ast y Ore « we saW a Tea 

al Mr. Milla a VE ‘ 0, ar 

| a0 good-looking 

“And what do you think my friend 


wuiiserabie tive | 


might say you would not be bored if you | 


| 


| card beforehand.’”’ 


M iss | 


It really would not compromise your dig- | 


“Don't you think ‘t would depend on | 


| beginning, | suppose I must go. 








‘Sbe is a very smart girl, is she not? 


d 
‘She isa great favorite, and I suppose 


“It is difficult to explain what 1 do 


“Yox, dear, | do quite well,” said her 


“But I do hate her,”’ said Lily to herself, 


never let a 
Miss Falkiner 


determinedly pusbing from 
how anxiously Miss Falkiner 


mne;”’ 


Mr. Shuttleworth had left her 


For two hours thedrill hall at Bade- 


A valse was just beginning, and she was 
in an @asy chair, partially 
hidden by some shrubs that were decorat- 
ing that part of the ball, when Mr, Millar 
found her, and noting a weary look, 

‘““Yos, | am,’’ she answered. 

“Why, how is this? it will never do for 
you to betired yet; the supper room is 
open, come and have some supper now? 
No! well, let us sit here quietly and talk.”’ 

‘‘Yos, talk to mé6, tell me how you are 
oe: joying yourself.’”’ 

“Awitully, it is really a jolly dance, so 
much go about it, and lots of nice-looking 
girls. That niece of Mra, Mosiey’s is 
pretty, don’t you think so?” 

“You, very, | hope she is enjoying her- 
self. i have introduced several men to 
her, and of course, Mrs. Mosley knows all 
of your regiment. By the bye, what a 
number of you aré here .o-night.’’ 

*“Yos, haven’t we turned out strong? 
Sbould have been a dozen, only two cried 
off at the last inoment,”’ 

“Indeed,’’ a little nervously, “which 
two?’ 

“Robinson and James. Robinson said 
he was too small, insignificaut aud unpop 
ular with ladies to go to a dance,”’ 

“And Captain James ?’’—sarcastically — 
“did he think he was too insignificant 
also ?’’ 

“Oh, dear no, he was only too lazy, he 
was smoking a pipe, and said he was too 
comfortable to move,”’ 

“He should be more certain of his 
wishes, before he takes to making up his 





“What,” eagerly, “have you given him 
some dances? Do give them to me in- 
stead.’’ 

For one minute she hesitated, “Sup- 
poring he did come after all,’’ and then, a 
vision of a man lounging and smoking, 
too comfortable to claim his dances, and 
she turned quickly to Mr. Miller. 

“Yes, certainly, they are the l4th and | 
loth, four dances off, and I will go into 
supper then.”’ 

“Thanks, so much, and as the masic is 
Shall | 


leave you here?’”’ 

“Yes, mother isin the supper room. 1 
will wait here.”’ 
During the 
could remain 


next dance, perhaps she 
quiet, and collect her | 
thoughts a little, She had not mentioned 
this number, but also opposite ‘*Vaise, | 
Toreador” was scrambled a large J. It 
was ridiculous, she thought, feeling so | 
disappointed, but if only she had known 
before that she was not coming, it would 
havo been quite different 


Suddenly she felt somebody had stopped 


beside her, she did tr { oK t perhaps 
I | + 
was & « Zong as K or it! 4 
and if sabe ke ‘ ‘ g ass 
We wi ! are ny lances ? she 
heard a familia say, ‘and why have 


ees 


you hidden yourself in this 


for mé ?"’ eagerly. 


you promised ?"” with genuine su 


| her homeward drive, trying not 








ou were in disgrace?’ me 
“I am tired, and am resting.” 

“Tired already—not too tired for 
ances, I hope; how many Dave you hoy 


“I can fhnish this one With 
ave uo other left till the cna” mt 
“But why did you not keep the One 


“I did, but I heard YOu were no 


ing, 80 I have given them away?” 


“Who to ?”’ 
‘“‘Mr. Miliar,’’ 


“Only Millar, I will soon *QUare hia 


Give me your card, Miag Palkiner 
we will s00n put a black — 
his name, That 
anxious to know 
Quick, give ine your card.” stretching 
his hand and taking hold of i 1“ 


a Mark th 
as uwhy he wa 
if I was coming Son 


t 
She did not leave go, 


‘““No,’’ she said neérvousl y—'noy 
“No,”’ he repeated. “What is it I 


not see? You are wasting all the time wy 
have to hear our own interesti 
sation in.’’ pines 


She hesitated a moment, then: 


“No, Captain James,” she said, 
‘annot have them. | kept them tilj twelve 


Captain James stood up, 
‘‘Words are easy like the wind—you 


know the end, Miss Falkiner, 1 quit 
agree, a faithful woman is almost an ip. 
possibility, she is faithfal as long as it 
suits her, but no longer. I am mu 
obliged to you for offering me an extn 
but | shall not be here so late,” 


As he turned away and walked dow 


the room, he stopped by Miss Mosley's 
side 
thought, ‘‘she shall not think | care” 


“I must dance with someone,” be 


‘“Mi-s Mosley, will you give me the 
pl: asure ?”’ 

in @ minute they were whirling amongt 
the dancers, Captain James laughing, 
talking and flirting with Lily Mosley. 
One, two, three dances passed, As she 
again approached her aunt at the end of 
the third: 

‘Lily,’’ said Mra. Mosley, “I am afraid 
you have made a mistake, you were en- 
gaged to Major Jones for that dance,” 

Lily felt guilty. 

“How silly of me,’’ she said, “another 
dance, Captain James? Yea, certainly. 
I am engaged for the next five’—iooking 
at her card—“‘but you can have the iss” 

Captain James hesitated a seeond, thea 
“Thank you,’’ he said. 

When the last dance was over he toot 
Miss Lily back to her aunt. 

“Good nigbt, Mra. Mosley,’ he eaid, 
“I’m just off,” and as the extra struck Up, 
without a glance in Millicent’s direction 
he left the room. 

* a 7 7 * , 

“Well, my dear, | hope you enjoys 
yourself,” said Mrs. Mosley as sbe fol 
lowed Lily into her room the same night 

‘‘Yes, indeed | did, Aunt Daisy, it 7 
perfect.”’ 

“And which partner did you like best?” 

“Let me think. There were « gree 
many nice ones, Mr. Miilar, Mr, Shuttle 
worth, and then Captain James dance 
beautifully.” 

“Does he, dear ?—but don’t set your sf 
fection on Captain James’ —laugbing!y— 
‘“] am afraid be is not to be trusted.” 

After a minute’s pause: 


“Aunt Daisy,” said Lily, “has be beeo | 


paying a great deal of attention © Miss 
Falkiner ?’’ 


‘You, dear, a great deal’’—with & little 
quickly 


sigh. “Good night, go to sleep oe 
and don’t lie awake thinking of 
dance.”’ 


“He only spoke once to Miss Falkiner 
and danced four times witi me,” thoogt! 
Lily to herself, ‘1 call it a triumpb—* 
distinct triumph.” 

Millicent sank back into her corner 0 
to think 
She idly watched the bending and sway 
ing trees through the window, for 
were su0n out of Badeham and driviog 
down the country roads. 

The wind had risen fearfully, , 
had been gaining force, aud now it wee 


positive gale, She noticed bow ware 
like some gh. 


all day it 


branches looked — on abe 
wraith beckoning to her, and tb 
shivered a little ther 
‘Are you cold, dear,’’ asked her fate” 
W hat a wind there 
, ‘ie war } : “4 + awere 
at that ninute here was & . 
. ikiner 
thud, a short cry from Mr! pr ere 


oh 
shen iW 
(hen 


low moan from Millicent, and 
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ac | 
was silence, except for the plunging of the 


horses. : 
. * * * * * 
“| say, did you bear what bappened 
last night?” 
“Now, my dear fellow, we know you 


are as good as the ‘Morning Post,’ but 
don’t tell me anything can have occurred 
«nee we returned from the ball at four, 
and breakfast at a30” 

“pon’t chaff, Millar, The goneral’s car- 
riage was upset going home last night; 
tree blown down; too dark to see, and that 
sortof thing. They say Miss Falkiner is 
hurt; unconscious, 1 believe.’’ 

“How awful !”’ 

“Poor old man! 


” 
. 


How cut up he muat 
be. ‘ 
«ja sbe dangerously hurt? 
uMeCloud, when he called on me, I bave 


told him to go and inquire at once how 


she is.” 
* * * 7 * = 
Outwardly calm, but with a beating 
heart, Captain James asked the question 


the butler bad already heard so often that 


day: 
“How is Miss Falkiner ?”’ 


“Better, sir, decidedly better. She is 
not so bad as tbe doctor thought at first, 
He says, sir, as how she must be kept 
very quiet, very quiet indeed, sir.’’ 

“Thank God!’ said Captain James, 
under his breath. Then, aloud, ‘She is 
not unconscious still, then ?”’ 

“4h, dear no, sir; she recovered con- 
acijousness in about an bour.” 

“Thank you. Will you give this card 
to Mrs. Falkiner? Good afternoon.”’ 

And Captain James rode home with a 
lighter beart. 

‘Ten days later, he was reading the fol- 
lowing note: 


“DKAR CAPTAIN JAMES, 

“Thanks so much for the lovely flow- 
ers, and for the number of times you 
have been to inquire for me, I am al- 
lowed to see visitors now, 80 will you 
come and have tea with me to-morrow ? 

“Yours sincerely, 
‘“MILLIOKENT FALKINER.”’ 


His hand trembled slightly, as he folded 
and replaced the note in its envelope, 

The next afternoon, Captain James 
made his way to the familiar house, and 
was shown into a bright, pretty room. 
Miss Falkiner was seated in a low chair 
by the tire, which looked cheerful on the 
October afiernoon, although it was a 
bright and sunny day. On entering, he 
was struck by her extreme whiteness; 
her dark hair and eyes only made her 
pale face and white, soft dress, whiter in 
contrast. She beld out her hand. 

“l hope you are really better, Miss 
Falkiner? But you are far from well 
yet?” questioningly. 

Miss Falkiner smiled, 

“You should not say that to an invalid 

you are allowed to be untruthful when 
people are ill. You should have said, ‘I 
did not expect to see you looking nearly 
40 well,’”?’ 

“Don't laugh at me, for Heaven’s sake, 
| think if you knew how I felt when | 
heard of your accident, evea you would 
have pitied me,” 


“Even 1 ?—am I 80 cold-hearted, then?’ 


| “Don’t leave me,” she said, “I cannot 
| bear it.’’ 

No one in Badeham was altogether sur- 
| prised to hear of the engagement, except 
perhaps Lily Mosley. She never could 
get over the fact that Captain James had 
certainly appeared to prefer her at the 
ball, and she attributed the engagement 
solely to the unfair mysterious fescina 
tions of a girl. 


—_ —_—_ 


MOTORS, PAST AND PRESENT. 








the progress of civilization, says ‘The 

Popular Science News,” than the ex- 
tent to which man has succeeded in con- 
trolling the pbysical forces, and in com- 
pelling them to do his bidding and to per- 
form his work. A mere giance at the his- 
tory of mechanical progress will clearly 
show this fact. 

The first power employed by man to do 
work of any kind was undoubtedly the 
muscular strength of slaves and prisoners 
of war, and amongst the former, we are 
sorry to say, were almost universally 
classed the first mothers of the race. 

As civilization advanced, the strenkth of 
the lower animals was substituted for that 
of human beings, and “cattle milis’’ came 
into use. Cattie were aiso used for raising 
water, and for ‘aoving the fow machines 
which the ancients employed in their arts. 

It was a loug step in advance wien 
somé one suggested the employment of 
water and of wind as substitutes for mus- 
cular strength. Water mills do not seem 
to have comme inte general use until a com- 
paratively late period. 

We are told by Pomponius Sabinus that 
the first mill seen at Rome was erected on 
the Tiber, a little before the time ot Au- 
gustus, and Vitruvius, the famous engi- 
neer and architect, who lived in the time 
of Augustus, gives a very full description 
both of water-mills and wind-mills, 

Antipater, who is supposed to have 
lived in the time of Cicero, has left a very 
pretty epigram, in which he rejcices over 
the introduction of these substitutes for 
buman labor. His words are: 

“Cease your work, ye maids, ye who 
labored at the mill; sleep now, and let the 
birds sing to the ruddy morning; for Ceres 
has commanded the water nymphs to per- 
form your task; these, obedient to her call, 
throw themselves on the wheel, force 
round the axle-tree and, by these means, 
the heavy mill.” 

The mills in operation in Rome at this 
period were almost wholly employed for 


T ERE is probably no better guage of 
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fickle agent and one that is quite beyond 
our control. 

In the draining of land and the grinding 
of grain, that which isnot done to day 
may be done tomorrow; it is not so with 
factories where hundreds of people are 
employed, or with railroad trains that en- 
tirely fail to fulfil their purpose if they be 
not run on schedule time. 

None of these therefore can ever be car- 
ried on successfully if dependent on wind 
for a motive power. Wecannot store it as 
we store water in ponds, and we have no 
means of controlling its velocity when 
this becomes too great. 

So that while the introduction of water 
and wind-mills constitute such an advance 
over the use of men and cattle for the pro- 
duction of mechanical power, as to entitle 
these inventions toa place as the charac- 
teristics of the third grand era in the me 
chanical progress of the world, they were 
not well fitted to supply one of the moat 
importaut demands for power—the Crain- 
ing of mines and the raising of ores from 
beneath the surface, 

But it is an Important trutb that all pro 
gress in mechanical arts procecds by a pro- 
cess of general development rather than 
by spasmodic leaps. The discovery of 
latent heat by Black, the accurate doeter- 
mination of the rate and amount of the ex- 
pansion of water and steam, and much 
other pre iminary information which was 
voknown to those who first attempted te 
employ steam as a motor, were utilized by 
Watt in the production of a machine 
which well deserves to be calied the first 
sieam engine, 

And the proof is that none of the previ 
ous attempts inthis direction bad been 
successful in superseding to any percepti- 
bie extent the use of horses and other cat- 
tle in works ofimportance, After the in- 
troduction of Watt’s steam engine, cattle 
were smployed only for driving the ma- 
chinery used on farms and for furnishing 
the power required in very small shops, 
and this fact shows clearly that with the 
invention of the steam ongine by Watt, 
towards the close of the eighteenth con- 
tury, there was ushered in «4 new era—the 
age of steam. 

The introduction of this power worked 
as great a revolation in the manufactures 
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Scientific and Useful 


HORSM¥HOES.—A process for making 
Cast steel horseshoes has been patented in 
Glasgow. The ateel, which is stated to 
have very great fuidity, is of special 
make. 

MAKBLKE-V ENKER,—A preparation called 
marble veneer bas been invented by a 
German mechanic, who claims that it is 
waterproof, fireproof, and will not break, 
Shrink, peel or crack. 

A New (iuN-Boat.—A new gun-boat 
has been devised to sail in shallow water, 
and the inventor claima for it the advan- 
tages of groat speed with a light draught 
of water, and a continuous and simul. 
taneous firing on both sides of guns spect 
ally manufactured for the purpose, the 
crew all the time being safely under 
oover, 

TURPENTINE. —Turpentine varnishes are 
prepared by dissolving the softer reaina, 
such a8 COmmon rosin, mastic, etc., in the 
beat commercial oil of turpentine, They 
are mostly lighter in oolor than oll- 
varnishes; they dry quickly, but the sur- 
face of dry varnish prodaced is less dur- 
able than that obtained with oll-varniabes, 

A Bia Lame.—A Boeilgian invertor hax 
devised an immense lamp such as hes 
provably never been seen before. The 
lamp is composed of 3,000 pieces, It is 6 
feet high, and imeasures 3.10 feet in dl- 
ameter. It is fed with lard ofl, and the 
consumption is said to be very small, its 
light being so powerful that one nay read 
by it al a distance of 600 feet. 

THe CAMEL Kase.—A new rasp, styled 
the “cawel,’’ bas been brought out. The 
oolb of this tool are raised by a double 
stroke, which is ciaimed to make them 
much sharper and of greater strength 
than the teeth in the old atyles of rasp. 
The steel frown which the “camel’’ rasy in 
manufactured is of extra tough quality, 
and is tempered by @ special process, 
which has the effect of preventing the 
teeth frou breaking ofl, ‘The rasp is made 
in various styles, and will, it is statea, 
last longer than any other yet Introduced, 
the use of it also involving less labor on 
the part of the workman. 





of thatage andin the industrial arte in 
general as has been wrought by the intro. | 
duction of electricity during the last 
tweniy years. 

[t was this that has covered the civilized | 
portion of the world with # network of | 
railways which never could have been 
built, much less utilized, if it had not 





grinding the grain used for food. The 
ancients had no power-looms, spinning 
machines, or factories of any kind. It did 
not require a great deal of mechanical 
power to perform this work, and the mills 
were erected on the fourteen large aque 
ducts which supplied the baths of the city 
with water. 

It would be interesting to compare the 
work done by all the mills in Rome at | 
that time with the output of some of our 
modern applications of power. It is prob- 
able that one of our Minneapolis flour | 
mills would do more work in # week than | 
all the mills in Rome could accomplish in 
two years, 

When Vitiges, King of the (Goths, be- 





“No; but I did not deserve pity, least of | 
all from you. Listen, Miss Falkiner. I | 
have a bad temper, as there ia no need to | 
tell you; but you have seen the last of it. | 
It is only sé@ltish of me to say this, as I | 
‘aunot risk feeling again as I did last | 
week when we were kept apart, and I had | 
those words | said to you at the ball to | 
remember and haunt me.’’ | 

“At the ball! | 
& dance, } 

| 


I might have given you 
migat not I? We are to be | 
friends, then?” she concludéd, laying her 
hands in his, “true triends !”’ 

“Yes,” eagerly. Then more sadly: 
‘Can you understand me? Do you know 
What | mean ?” 

“Not altogether,” 

“But you shall understand meé,’’ he an- 
sWered fiercely. He had risen now, and 
was landing over her. “You shall under- 
Stand me, There is nothing in all the 
world IT would not do for you—you have | 
“nly to command me, and | will obey. 
‘owever far apart we may be, nothing 
ever come between you and me.” 

“We are to be friends, then,’’ she re- 
peated quietly, and her heart echoed 
“rearily, “and nothing more ?”’ 
was silence for a minuie, 


Shall 


There and 


ndaerstand meeven yet 


ered it she said noti yy 


| in the river, the current being sufficiently 
| strong to perform all the work that was 


| have always been efficient and economi- 


sieged Belisarius in Rome, in the year 
536, he in a measure destroyed their 
canals, and the people were subjected to | 
great distress. But as Vitiges could not 


| stop the Tiber, Belisarius caused mills to 


be erected on boats, which were anchored 


needed. The idea was a most ingenious | 
one, and it is said to have succeeded per- 


fectly. 
From that time forward water 


mills 


cal sources of power, and in Venice they 
carried the invention s0 far as to devise 


| tide-mills, driven by the tides of the sea, | 


and so constructed as to be capable of ad- | 
justing themselves to the ebb and flow of 
the water. Zanetti has shown from some 
old charters that such mills were in use 
about the year 1044 

The date at which wind-millis came into 
use seeins to be unknown, though various 
surmises concerning the matter are to be 
found in the works of the older authors. 
But after the time of Augustus their value 
seems to have been gradually recognised 
to a greater and greater extent, and in 
Westeru Europe they became a favorite 


source of power for draining ian {and for 
y iding grair 
A an later per r ae 
“ 4 s a 
“a HOU w € en 
ONnSLAT work is not require hey & 
But the wind isa 


aweor 


every 


purpose 


been for steain; It was this that lias ren- 
dered the cost of transporting the product 
of our farms from New York to Europe 
less than that of tran#porting the same 
product from the farm to the country 
market of average distances, and it was 
this that bas enabled England and America 
to accumulate the enormous results of 
surplus labor that are known as capital. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
wealth of the world now increases at a 
rate to which all previous history offers 
no parallel, when we remember that the 
mere mechanical efficiency of the entire 
population of the globe has heen more 
than doubled by the introduction of the 
steam engine. 

In other words, the power of thé steam 
work is greater than the 
that could be exerted 


now at 
power 


engines 
mechanical 
by ali the people on the face of the earth, 
And we must not forget that the new 
power, electricity, which now attracts so 


| much attention, depends, with few excep- 


tions, upon steam for its origin. 

All our electric motors and lights, and 
much of the other applications of 6l6e- 
tricity, depend primarily for their energy 
upon steam. From this point of view, 
therefore, the ave of steam shows no 


‘signs of coming to 4 close; i4 it ever to 
| end, and what shall be ita successor ? 
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Be.—If you 








As It SHOULD want to 


| drink tea properly, it is absolutely neees 


sary to get ateapotot Ni Hing, a variety 
ot baked earthenware that is unglazed on 
the inside, says General Icheng-Ki-Tong, 
a celebrated Chinese writer on gastrono 
mic subjects. 

There are many other points to be taken 
into account if tea is to be chosen at its 
very best. For example, it should be 
mixed witb rain or spring water heated to 
acertain point. The boiling should con- 


tinue only # few moments, the water hav 
ing boiled sufficiently a8 sO0n 4S bubbles 
appear on the surface, 

Green tea, according lO this authorily, 1s 
a tea to whic! Celestials give the 
} rh emt praise T yreer na } 

svee ha P 

A nl 
4 on 

4 + A 4 +4 ‘ 

fro. a fire 


‘and ‘Garden, 


Those who make cattle pay 
their attention to quality. It is a 


Farm 


| Weil known tact that choice beef is not al- 


Ways pionutiful in (he markets and 
better prices than the usual 
Farmers who make bool 


brits 
quotations, 
catllo pay will 
not attempt to fatten any butthe ones that 
bring the best prices, 

INSKOTS. -Poa and bean weevils and 
smiiliar seed vermin can be entirely killed 
by the use of bisulphide of carbon. Place 
the seed in an air-tight bin or receptacie 
and leave # Sinall Vial of the poison in the 
bin or vossel for 24 bours. The fumes will 
6vaporale and kill the weevils, 
the vessel and air 
oughly If any larvae hatch 
Inmilgate apain. 

THE GRINDHTONK, —-It is very coumon 
on #06 farms to keep the grindstone out 
of doors, sheitersd oaly by the foliage of 
but in winter ox- 
posed to all kinds of slorui4, These stones 


Then un- 
866d thor- 
later, 


Cover the 


out 


Home tre@® im Milininer, 


aro always more or less porous, If they 
were not they would not inake good me 
torial to sharpen metal cutting tools, 


When «a grindstone vets wet and the moin- 
ture in it freezes, piecos of the stone chip 
off and the stone Wwoars away unevenly, 
thus s900n becoming Of very little value. 
oop VaLUk.—Experiments bave been 
mécde in Germany, and also in this coun- 
try, to delerminge the influence of rations 
Cotton- 
Bee Gli, Linseed Oil COCOanut Oil, Ol6o oil, 
erearine and other sutsetances were fed tc: 
COWM The results showed that at first 
there were an increase of fatin the miik, 
bul that the wil'k returned to its norua 
condition after «a short period of feediug. 
iusions are that the proportion of 
fats is nol yroathly influenced by 
containing a large percentage of oll, 
and that the composition of milk is gov 
erned by the tndividuality of the cows 
This isan excellent showing for the 


rich or poor tn fat upon the milk, 
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Points of View. 

Nearly all of us would have a shock 
if we could vividly realize how unjust our 
judgments are through failure to see 
from how many points of view every 
person and every question may be ic- 
garded, and how totally dissimilar an 
object appears according to the direc- 
tion or the focus from which it is ex- 
amined. The difficulty of seeing men 
fairly all round is greater than the dif- 
ficeulty of seeing with somothing like 
completeness a scene of natural beauty, 
and that is no easy matter. 

Your favorite landscape may 
sketched so as to include all its prin- 
cipal components, and yet you would 
not recognize it when the familiar com- 
binations were broken up along a fresh 
line of sight. Still less would it appear 
the same to the eye of another—sray, to 
the farmer, who would value your ar 
tistic fleck of green meadow by its use 
for grazing purposes, and would esti 
mate the likelihood of trout in your 
dark slowly swirling pool, or even eye 
your favorite copse with a view to thin- 
ning out the timber, 

We will not give pain by pursuing the 
matter further. Pictures of men are 
varied even more violently, according 
to the point of view, than pictures of 
things, for, instead of Nature lying be- 
fore us in calm waiting passivity, the 
man studied has his own lively passions, 
sympathies, and antipathies, and rakes 
us in return with @ measuring glance. 
liow can we be sure that we see any 
person or object as others see them ? 
We cannot be quite sure, however 
nearly adjusted the points of view may 
be; and it is seldom that we make an 
eflort to secure a coincident point of 
view. 

The mistakes that arise from con- 
founding or neglecting to allow for dif- 
ferent points of view are so frequent 
and grave that some illustrations of the 
dangers may not be out of place. If 
we search among the greatest for ob- 
servers who ‘‘see life steadily and see it 
whole,’ the list will not be a long one; 
and we who belong to the average of 
humanity may be contented with the 
much lower aim of trying to see the life 
of our acquaintances and friends from a 
sufticient number of points of view to 
neutralize prejudices. 

There is a large class of people who 
cannot, except by constant efforts, look 
al a single question from any other than 
& personal stand-point. Instinctively 
they calculate how every event is likely 
to affect themselves, although its im- 
portance to others may be immeasurably 
greater than to them. They are a pivot 
on which the whole world turns. At 
the opposite pole are the few who think 


be 


Midway between the self-seeker and 
the lover of his kind who has sur- 
rendered to a delight in generosity is 
the cool calculator who thinks unsel- | 
fishly but without feeling, the dull cold 
uti‘itarian who sees desirable gvals 
ahead but it is not stirred by the thought 
of arrival, who counts taen only as cogs 
in a machine that works usefully and is 
often being improved. The utilitarian 
with a scientific twang illustrates the 
weakness of a purely impartial point of 
view that is made to appear bard and 
repellent for want of feeling and of 
weakness, 

If any one who is advanced 1n life 
cannot look at men or things except 
from one point of view, it is pretty 
good evidence that he belongs to the 
large class who learn nothing. For, 
had he been a learner from life, he 
would have known that his own point 
of view has been constantly changing, 
and in so doing has been proving, if not 
that he was once in the wrong, at least 
that he formerly took an inadequate 
survey. 

One of the easiest ways of testing our 
advance from point to point of view 18 
by recalling our recollections of fayorite 
books that have interested us at every 
stave of our lives. The advance that 
we have made in our reading of books 
is typical of similar changes aflecting 
all our experiences, 

The boy takes up his “Pilgrim’s [’ro- 
vress’’ with breathless interest in the 
adventure of the story—or at least he 
did before the days of innumerable 
books for boys spiced to the latest 
school-taste. He followed Christian— 
in lieu of a more aective and exciting 
hero— past lions, giants and fearsome 
caves, and through goblin-haunted val- 
leys. With him he breathlessly fought 
Apollyon, stood trial before the jury of 
Vanity Fair, escaped from Giant De- 
pair, and caught distant views of the 
Delectable Mountains, 

Later, the symbolical aspect ot these 
and other adventures dawned upon him, 
and the interest of tracing the Puritan 
conceptions of religious thought and 
duty was awakened, And, lastly, the 
felicities of the Pilgrim style, the charm 
of the narrative, and the quaintly- 
simple eloquence give a fresh interest to 
the book, although, unrecognized, these 
qualities had had their effect before. 

So we grow in power of appreciation, 
retaining a part of the old interest and 
making transforming additions to it. 
The same progression in point of view 
is traceable in all who mix with the 
world and are susceptible to its teach- 
ings, 

It is not impossible however to stand 
still and to be thinking about every sub- 
ject of interest in just the same way as 
you thought of it twenty years ago. It 
is possible to remain absolutely station- 
ary, although the world of ideas is our 
familiar roaming-ground. 


Instances are not unknown of men 
who through decades of vigorous and 
varied life have cherished the remem- 
brances, say, of a tutor who, though 
rather crabbed and stunted himself, 
tired them with ambition, and sent them 
on a delightful unfearing quest after 
knowledge and hopes of human good; 
and then, when habits, sympathies, and 
beliefs have been slowly modified and 
they have grown into new men, they 
have met the old tutor, and found him 
peering at life through the same spec- 
tacles of the old tint, and seeing ex- 
actly what he saw twenty years before, 
bound by the same ‘fade,’ hugging 
more tightly than ever the dear old pre- 
judices. One cannot meet a changeleas 
man without a shock that is strong testi- 
mony to the naturalness of alteration in 





almost entirely of others, who forget 
themselves in large plans that will, they 


our point of view. 
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of the thoroughly effective work of 
mankind has been contributed by ob- 
stinate persons who have pursued re- 
lentleasly a single purpose because they 
have kept steadily to one point of view 
—they become strenuous workers in & 
blind way; but they-are not wise, and 
accompanying such work there is al- 
ways a drawback of evil done honestly 
or unconsciously. 

One of the most ominous of modern 
tendencies is the disposition shown by 
multitudes of men to judge great ques- 
tions only from one point of view, and 
to disparage those who see that truth is 
multiform. It is only as men cultivate 
breadth ot thought—which presupposes 
many points of view—while holding fast 
intensity of conviction, that they can 
expect to find the blessings that add no 
sorrow. 


eel 


PenuAPs there is no means more 
widely prolific of good than by 80 ap- 
plying the executive power to any 
special excellence as to bring into ef- 
fective action that which would other- 
wise be for ever hidden from the world. 
The judicious employment of money, 
or time, or opportunities, or discern- 
ment for this object is never thrown 
away. It benefits alike the individual 
worker and society in the positive re- 
sults gained by each; and it also in- 
creases the bond of sympathy between 
every variety of talent. 

Iie is the chiefest of fools and unde- 
serving of the interest of a true man or 
woman who complains that he must 
tread the path which so many others 
have trodden. Who is there of the 
world’s great ones who has gone on ina 
course of uninterrupted success ? None; 
for, bad fortune smiled and made their 
life an easy one, there would have been 
no need of endeavor and no reward for 
patient work and waiting. 

Lire is a building. It rises slowly 
day by day through the years. Every 
new lesson we learn lays a block on the 
editice which is rising silently within 
us. Every experience, every touch of 
another life on ours, every influence 
that impresses us, every book we read, 
every couversation we have, every act 
of our commonest days adds something 
to the invisible building. 


SURPRISE is always an excitement, 
and generally a pleasurable one, and 
monotony must be relieved by change if 
serenity and happiness are to be main- 
tained, Yet the love of what is extra- 
ordinary, if carried to excess, may be 
productive of much harm by hiding the 
true value of the regular and uniform 
afluirs ot life. 


—_— 





LEARN to think without prejudice, 
love all beings for love’s sake, express 
your convictions fearlessly, lead a life 
of purity, and the sun of truth will il- 
luminate you. If theology and dogma 
stand in your way in the search after 
truth, put them aside. Work out your 
own salvation with diligence. 

BE not ashamed of an humble parent- 
aye or an humble occupation; be no! 
ashamed of poverty, or even of a small 
amount of natural endowment; but be 
ashamed of misspent time and mis- 
directed talents. Be always ashamed 
of vice. A wicked man cannot be truly 
brave or noble. 

Hk who has once solemnly and with 
conviction renounced, and ten, for no 
new cause, has taken to himself again 
that which he renounced, has broken 
the mainspring of his life. 








—————_—_ 
CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENT» 


F, F. W.—The largest theatre in the 
world is the Grand Opera House in 

France. it covers nearly three acres of land 
and cost about 100,000,000 francs. ‘ 


Lorriz.—Some form of expression like 
this would be appropriate: “I Appreciate the 
compliment you pay me, but you MUSt xXcase 
me from playing, for I am not now in good 
practice." 

E. K.—The Sovereign does not 
surnaine on marriage. The Queen's 
name, borne by all her children, is D'Este. 
Guelph. The late Prince Consort's family 
name was Watman, 


©. G.—It is customary for the lady on 
her wedding-day to present some souvenir of 
the occasion to each of her bridesmaids, The 
gift need not be costly. A ring, or bracelet 
or fan is always appropriate. 

P. 8S. L.—White ink, which can only be 
used on colored paper, is composed of one 
part of murtatic acid added to twenty parts 
of starch-water. A steel pen must be used, 
In reality this is not an ink, but an etching 
fluid. 

©. R. N.—A homestead is a person's 
dwelling place, with the outbuildings con. 
nected with it, and a portion of the land, as 
the garden, or it may be flelds, etc. Also the 
place of origin; as, “We can trace them back 
to a homestead,” etc. 


C. H.—Goshen, in Biblical geography, is 
the district of Egypt in which Jacob and his 
famlly settled, and where his descendants re 
mained until their deliverance by Moses, The 
locality is generally fixed in Lower Egypt, 
east of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
F. 8.—The Greeks were an unusually 
fine race of people to begin with, and they 
paid n vast deal more attention to physical 
culture than any nation does now. So it isnot 
unreasonable to suppose that they excelled 
the moderns in physical prowess, 
Rosrk.—The lines are by Pope, in the 
Moral Essays: 
* Who shall decide when doctars disagree, 
And gravest casuists doubt like you and met” 
It has no reference to doctors of medicine or 
of laws, but doctors of divinity. 


EK F. F.—Strictly speaking, the first 
form ig the correet one. We should say, for 
exiunple, “Yesterday was Thursday, to-day ts 
Friday, and to-morrow will be Saturday.” 
But it has become so common, in familiar con- 
versution, to say, “To morrow is Saturday,” 
ote., that such an expression, used collo 
quially, is not looked upon as erroneous, 

RoLLo 8.—The war between Great Bri- 
tuin and the United States in 1812-15 cost the 
lutter $175,000,000, The last shot in that war 
was flred by the United States vessel Peacock, 
under Captain Warrington, who captured the 
Nautilus, « British vessel, in the Straits of 
Sunda, on June 30, 1815, Tue next day he 
heard of the concluston of peace, and gave up 
his prize. 

N. U.— India-rubber dissolves readily in 
rectified sulphuric ether, which has been 
washed with water to remove alcohol and 
acidity; also in chloroform, These make odor 
loss solutions, but are too expense for ord 
nary use, The gum dissolves easily in bigul- 
phuret of curbon: or a mixture of ninety 
four parts of the carbon and six parts of 
absolute alcohol, 

3. P. D.—Doubtless he is one of those 
rattle-brained, conceited nonentities—called, 
by a strain of courtesy, men—who imagine 
that every woman they meet is enslaved by 
their charming manners, clothes or some 
other outward badge of their idlocy. This 
being the case, it would be best to give him 
the cold shoulder and allow him, like water, 
to sink to his own level, 

L. ©. L—Persons having a thorough 
knowledge of shorthand and ty pe- writing 
seldom find any difficulty in getting situa- 
tions, but they must be first-class operators. 
Both can be learned without a teacher, but in 
& comparatively unsatisfactory manner, 4s 
there are many little technicalities inmpa 
by a teacher which cannot be gained by the 
study of books of instruction. 

EK. C. W.—It is a dangerous experi: 
ment for a girl tomarry aman whois addicted 
to drink, in the hope of reforming him. If he 
will not reform himself thoroughly before 
marriage, it 1s almost certain that he will not 
be reformed afterwards. A reform in such & 
matter, in order that it may be enduring, 
must be based on personal principle, and “ 
on a mere desire to gratify the wishes 0 
others, 

D. H. F.—Precious stones in their nat 
ural state are generally rough and shapelet’ 
and hava to be cut and polished to show = 
real beauty. They are then more approP i 
ately called gems. The most valuable of # 
the precious stones are the ruby,the sapphire, 
the diamond, and the emerald, The garee® 
and some other things, such a3 coral, — 
shell, amber, malachite, turquolse, and oy 
lazuli, though used in making Jewelry, re _ 
properly precious stones, which may 
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THE ateate of mind called impatience 
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WISHING TIME AWAY. 


—_— 


BY A K. 





ilow «mall the price we put on time, 
Ihe golden minutes as they rise, 

and with the lesser seconds climb 
lo bear our record to the skies. 


Hlow oft we hold the hour-glass high 

To mark the sand grains as they pass; 
Impatient of their great delay, 

And longing for the end, alas. 


Making a bauble of old time, 

lo toss about as we have will, 
Instead of treasuring up the gem, 

W hile traveling up life's thorny hill 


How sinall the worth, to us of time, 
rhe volden minutes as they rise, 

Ane with the lesser seconds climb, 
ro bear our record to the skies. 


Her Mistake. 


RY M. HB. HR. 

















Karl of Strangeways livea in the sol- 

emn-looking row of houses known 
as Derwent Place. Their residence, from 
the absence of al) external ornament, was 
generally recognized asthe most distin- 
guished in the locality; while for neigh- 
bors they had the Austrian ambaasador on 
one side, and Lord Clanmartney on the 
other. 

Lady Alicia and Lady Horatia, with 
Lady Janetta, were the sole surviving 
daughters of the late peer; and Lady Jan- 
etta, who was a widow, lived a few doors 
off, having an establishment of her own, 
By her sisters sbe had long been addressed 
by the plain name of “Jane.” It was the 
colonel who began the practice first; for 
Lady Janetta had had the temerity to 
marry out of her sphere—a gay dashing 
young officer, who brought a good deal of 
sunshine into her life, was always kind 
and affectionate, lived to become full colo- 
nel, and then, departing this life, left be- 
hind himas bis widow a more graceful 
and pretty elderly woman than ever tie 
gir! whom he married had been. 

Hie said the name *Janetta’’ was too 
long for every-day use, and therefore 
shortened it to “Jane; and her sisters 
followed suit. By this time the old Earl 
had been laid in the family vault, and the 
Ladies Alicia and Horatia had vacated the 
grey old Oastle of Strangeways, County 
Kerry, Ireland, and taken up their abode 
at No, 24, Derwent Place; while John, 
Karon Strangeways, the fifth Earl in suc- 
cossion, reigned and ruled at Castle 
Ntrangeways. 

Allthat wentto makeup the daily life 
of the two women Lady Alicia and Lady 
Horatia was far too tameand common- 
place to prove interesting to the active atir- 
ring world about them—at least, so folk 
sald, 

They lived very quietly, although they 
were tolorably rich; but that waa to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Lady Racie, 
as the latter was called, was a great inva- 
lid, and liked to live by rule and routine; 
and in such a case outsiders ceuld not be 
considered, 

Kut was it likely that two women like 
these, good-looking, rich, well-bred, could 
reach the period called a “certain age’’ 
without having had the stirrings of ro- 
mance? Hardly ! Still, nine people out 
of ten would have said that it was Lady 
Racleé who had passed through the roman- 
tic interval, leaving poor Lady Alicia out 
in the cold. 

In her home Lady Racie was the cher- 
ished object of those about her. She was 
stall and had been pretty; now she was 
distinguished by a sort of faded prettiness 
which was pretty in its way, and taking 
also, but which one soon found somewhat 
exhausting, 

And when it became exhaueting, one 
discovered, to one’s chagrin, that Lady 
Racle had a secret, an interminable list of 
ailments, upon which to fall back, from 
which one could no more escape than one 
could fly, 

How Lady Alicia bore with the invalid 
all day long no one knew; but she was at 
Once the most devoted and the most heroic 
of sisters, 

Lady Alicia was very tall, very thin, and 
not without beauty. She hada style of 
hér own, which would have been intense- 
‘y attractive seen apart from Lady Racie’s 
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And so did anothor man—Dane, Lord 
Carisbrook. For a long time he had wor- 
shipped from afar at Lady Alicia’s shrine; 
and, when they laid the old colonel to 
rest, and hé could no longer haunt Der- 
went Place on the pretence of seeing him, 
Lord Carisbrook took himself off in the 
fine new yacht, and went to see what the 
outer world was like, 

He left a large amount of curiosity be- 
hind, for the world took a kindly interest 
in bis affairs, guessing that another per- 
son of noble birth and descent was con- 
cerned in all that he did. 

Dane, Lord Carisbrook, was worth a 
‘pot of money.” He was considered a 
tremendous “haul’’—the “catch’’ of the 
season—of many seasons, as the fashiona 
bie world expressed it. And, unattached, 
undisposed of, he chose to transport him- 
self and his affections to his yacht and the 
big seas, to the confusion of society dames, 
whose perplexity was immeasurable. 

Had Lady Alicia liked, she could have 
told atale. But she did not like to do so, 
She grew a little quieter,, however, a littie 
more sedate, a little paler; and one or two 
spitetul people said pointedly— 

“How plain—how very plain Lady 
Alicia Strangeways is getting ! She looks 
years older than Lady Jane; and Lady 
Jane must be edging on for a hundred !”’ 

But Lady Jane was doing nothing of the 
sort. She was at mostonly forty. Lady 
Racie made a bad second at thirty-five, 
while Lady Alicia had reached her thirti- 
eth year, Thatdid not matter a pin to 
Lord Oarisbrook. He was a few years — 
three or fuur, perhaps—older. 

The late Karl and his wife had placed 
their daughters atthe beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of their family; be- 
tween camethe sons—the present Karl, 
Lord Starlingtleet, and the bhonorabie Bob 
Of the three, the Honoroble Kob was the 
nicest, and often designated the “naughti- 
est;’”’ but that—as North-country folk said 
—waas ‘neither bere nor there,”’ 

Lady Alicia was looking thin and worn 
and old; while no one could deny that 
Lady Kacie, on the contrary, had blos- 
somed out into a well-dressed round pink 
creature, who lay on a sofa and disooursed 
of ill-health, and who kept her sister tied 
to her sofacover with selfish carelessness. 

“I vould not live without Alicia !’’ she 
used to murmur complacently; and her 
sister never contradicted her. 

Lady Jane, the only person who ven 
tured to do sucha thing, remonstrated 
with Lady Alicia. 

‘*Don’t sacrifice your life, Cia,’’ she said. 
‘“Racie will do equally well in the house 
with her maid, or sho might even come to 
me,’”’ 

But the last proposition was made very 
half heartedly, and Lady Alicia shook her 
head. 

“My dear Jane, how can you propose 
such athing? Racle would only hamper 
you, and you liketo be free. Bob may 
want you any dayto gooft with him to 
the four quarters of the globe; and, even 
if he stays at home, you know he and 
Racie do not pull together. Besides, she 
has always been ny charge—a charge laid 
upon me by my mother. How can I give 
up that trust? No—dear Janie; Dane 
must go his own way—must forget me, if 
he can! Such things are not for me,”’ 

Lady Jane had lived much in the society 
of the colonel, and he was a iwnan of vigor- 
ous thought and expression; consequently 
she made use of some very undignified 
English concerning her sister's senti- 
ments, 

“You area fool for your pains, Cia!’ 
she observed, with singular frankness, 
“Excuse my plain speaking. I should 
think Dane agrees with me.’”’ 

Dane’s opinions weighed far more with 


the temerity to say so; but what was even 
Dane’s opinion compared with @ promise 
made to a dead wother ? 

Lady Strangeways had always been 
very yielding to her second daughter's 
foibies, and had humored ber to the top of 
her bent. She hada theory that Racie’s 
was adesperate case, requiring constant 
and unceasing care; and, when dying, she 
had chosen to bequeath the care of Kacie 
to her youngest daughter. 

“You will never want to marry, Alicia,’’ 
she said calmly. ‘‘The men go in for beau- 
ty nowadays.”’ 

Then, when she was 
there came Dane, Lord Carisbrook; and in 
his eyes Lady Alicia had not been found 


demi and buried, 
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pied; but the constant changes soon be 
came tiresome to those who were her com. 
panions. 

Lady Jane, who was exempt from much 
of this incessant planning and tolling, 
found it in her heart to pity hor sister. 

“Even traveling may become monoto- 
nous, Cia,’’ she observed one day at the 
commencement of winter, when it was In- 
cumbent on them to find some fresh spot 
in which to spend that inclement period. 

“Yea,’’ echoed her sister—‘it is. If only 
we could discover some fresh place !’’ 

“Ah, but that is impossible !'’ cried 
Lady Jane from her low chair. 

“What is impossible?” asked Lady 
Racie, who had wakened from a refresh- 
ing nap on her couch, 

Her bead still rested upon the silken 
cushions of amber hue that mado such a 
warm contrast tothe pale pink color of 
her face; but she turned half round to 
survey ber sisters at the fireside. 

Now and then adim idea would cross 
Lady Horatia’s mind that Cia was sacrific- 
ing ber life for her; but, when this thought 
came, it was very promptly subdued. 
Lady Racie believed she was a groat inva- 
lid, and that as such she had a claim upon 
others, 

Everything unpleasant or sad was kept 
as far from Lady Racie’s room as it could 
be; evon Annette ber maid bad been duly 
taught, and had learned her lesson. Lady 
Racie lived an ideal existence in the midat 
of her flowers, her pets, her home-com- 
forts; and to outsiders it was evident that 
she was a remarkably selfish woman of 
the world. 

Therofore, when she asked, ‘What ts 
impossible?’ both the sistera knew that, 
ifshe took it into her head to 
where, she would go, utterly regardless of 
others or of their feelings upon the snb- 
ject. 

“We were talking of some place where 
we could winter,’’ said Lady Alicia. 

“Must I go away again this year?” the 
invalid asked, with a frown. “1 don’t care 
for it; and the doctor said I need not if | 
did not wish to go,” 

“Nonsense, Racie! You know full well 
that you must go! Tonly wish we knew 
where. That is the thing that troubles me 
at present. You seein to have pretty near- 
ly everywhere,”’ 

1] don’t want to go! 
quietly at home,” 

“That ia just what you will not be able 
todoin the winter, There are always oO 
many people one must see here then, 
Take my advice, Kacie, think the whole 
matter well out, and then decide Why 
nottry Spain? Itis anew country, and I 
know 80m6 people at Seville.” 

“The Grantley# are at Puebla,’ said 
Lady Alicia muasingly. 

“So they are,”’ replied Lady Jane li her 
briskest tones, for she had 
that Dane, Lord Carisbrook, was a rela- 
tive of the Grantleys, and might possibly 
drift over to Puoblain his beautiful yacht 
—if he know Cia was there, Tho duty of 
informing him of ber sister’s wher6abouts 
Lady Jane felt she quite 
easily; 80 she said nothing more 

Lady RKacie lay quietly thinking the 
matter over. She liked new placos and 
surroundings, and she was partial to the 
Grantleys, who were very old! friends, 

Nothing arranged until! 
made up her mind, and that, her 
were aware, would 
any assistance 
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Jane was caretul for Cia’s sage. 

But the widow tripped away when she 


heard the door bell ring, for she knew it 





was the doctor, and hia advice would be | 


sought and valued by his patient. 
She met him on the atairs, and 
him impulsively. 
of life of her roatrimonial experiences had 
been able to take her impulsiveness from 
her. She simply rushed at the gray-hairod 
practitioner, and begged his assistance 


yréeeted 


“Alicia wants to go to Puebla, so do 
urgé it upon Racie, Doctor Bennett! It 
will be the very thing for ber, | feel sure.’’ 

Doctor Bennett knew a good 
those noble ladies. He understood « lit. 


tlie about Lady Alicia's 


deal about 


spoiled life and 


| her devotion to her sister 


sole Lady 
he said calmly. 
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Sir Be.jamin Barrett sent her there, as the 
airisso dry and mild, and her lungs are 
weak. Puebla has a wonderfully delight- 
ful climate. It is a beautiful old Spanish 
town on the west coast; and is not only 
mild in climate, but In the very heart of 
most glorious scanery. The waters are 
said to be medicinally good; and it has 
sprung into favor because it is a place 
which remains as it was three hundred 
years ago ”’ ; 

“Are you going too?” asked the doctor, 
with a smile, as be watched her animated 
countenance, 


“I? Oh, dear me, no! I have a hun- 


dred and one things to do at home; I can- 
not go.”’ 

“Ah! I thought that possibly—— But 
never wind what I thought. I under- 


stand, Lady Janetta, that it is your wish 
that your sisters should spend the winter 
in this place. Iaitso?’ 

‘“Yos—yes! it will 
Racie—for them both." 

He nodded his head gravely; and then 
she shook bands with him, and, while he 
wenton to see his patient, she ran on to 
her house, 


be admirable for 


Doctor Bennett was a solemn prudent 
old yentioman, who was high in favor 
wherever he went, Hle entered Lady 


Racie’s room with great gravity, under- 
Standing fully both what he was deaired 
and what he meant to do, 

He also knew perfectly what a person- 
ago Lady Janotta was in her litthe world, 
which was his as well, Hence hin pre 
scription to Lady Racle included change 
of air, a mild warm climate, beautitul 
sconery; and he added — 

‘‘reshness is a most desirable oxsential; 
you must select a new place, Lady Kacie. 
Lot us say —eh—the south of--er—Npein.” 

“The very country Alicia was recom- 
mending,’ remarked the pationt, who 
was greatly atruck by the coincidence, 

“Ah!” replied the enlightened doctor, 
“Lady Alicia is possessed of much sense 
and thought ‘There is «a nice little place, 
whore | hear there is also an plee colony of 





English people; 1 mean Puebla, near 
Seville. Illave you ever thoughtorit? | 
know of a good hotel Pe 


“The Grantioys are staying at thal very 
place!’ interrupted Lady Racie eagerly. 

“Indeed 1’ The doctor's tace broke out 
into smiles, “Then To aim fortunate ion 
mentioning MPuotla, You miust consider 
the moatter; but | ahould say lose no time 
in getling away Winter will be here 
shortly, and it will betoo cold then to 
move,” 

For at the bottom of all her “fads” and 
fancios there was # latent weak none about 
Lady Racio of which Doctor Ke nett was 
fully aware, 

He continued to impress Puebla upon 
her mind: and she soon became as enthu- 
sinsic On the subject as Lady Janetta had 
boon, 
There,” said Doctor Bennet as he took 
his loave, after having brought his patient 
to the desired frame of mind— “there—that 
will bew lightening of my pocket to the 
tune of $250 or more this year! Shall | get 
it back soine other way, | wonder? Lady 
Jane isa very fine woman, and | am most 
anxious to obligo her; but she is wo aboml- 
nably healthy that hardly «ache or a pain 


disturbs the even tenor ot her life! She 
wilihave tomake it upto me in other 
ways -that’s ail!’ 

Doctor Bonnett was a widower: and 


from the amile that hovered around = his 
lips one could 
of another kind. 

Lady Janetta war a 


still, and would form an ornament 


4660 ho had “ox pectations’’ 


handsome woman 
toany 
man’s fireside, Doctor Bennett knew. So 
he endeavored to console Limeself for the 
lady 
Racie’s Journey would him by 
building # pleasing littie castie In the air. 

But he was mistake for once 
in his deliberate carefully pianned life, 
He did not often make mistakes; but this 
was 4 fatal one, in every #6ne6 of the word, 
And, although Doetor Bennett rubbed his 
hands and looked yleefully at his patient, 
he felt heart about 
the matter, for, if 4 ponchant in 


loss of those few dollars of which 
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She found it, @od from it she discovered 
that Dane and his yacht were at Lisbon 
just then. 

And, a8 she closed and sealed her note 
for she liked to use her husband's massive 
signet ring on all occasions—she smiled 


half sadly. . 
“It is a thing that must be. Why 


should they continue wretched? And, if 
the worst comes to the worst well, I 
must take Racie myself. And between us 
we cannot spoil Cla’s life any more.”’ 
Then her maid posted the note; 
lady Janetta felt she had done «a grand 
morning's work. 
“It will be a surprise to Cla to xee him,” 
she murmured, as she cloned her eyes. 
o . o * . o 


and 


Lady Alicia was in the midat of sur 
prises, First of all, Lady Janotta had 
startied her by suggeming that another 
winter should be spent in search of bealth 
and sunshine. She would have been well 
content to stay at home in their comfort- 
able town-house., 

There were a number of 
who depended a good deal on her care, 
and to leave them meant much thought 
and trouble for her. She would have to 
make her little plans for their welfare; for 
lady Alicia waa not one of those who 
oould take their pleasure and leave their 
poor dependents at home in misery. 

Then Doctor Rennett'’s ready acquies- 
cence in the scheme savored to her 
of double dealing on the part of her cidext 
winter. 

“It was so like Jane!'’ she said; “I won- 
der what ebe has in her mind?’ 

Nhe would have been doubly surprised 
had she known. Her one idea had been 
to forget, for Kacie’s make, It was difficult 

-It was well-nigh impossible; but with 
her high sense of duty it was clearly the 
only thing to be done, with Kacie left in 
For the sake of her promise she 
True, 
and 


poor people 


mind 


her care, 
hud been willing to be sacrificed. 
she had Lady Janetta to deal with: 
imdy Janetta’s was an inserutable mind, 
every ready to @pring Surprises upon 
othera, 

Hut Alicia was 80 open 
lutely trustworthy that she could not com- 
preohend this kind of thing in any one 
olne. Nevertheless, a little of her eldest 
winter's enthusiasm fell upon ber; she even 
became wiidly anxious to go, though 
hardly understanding why she was so. 

“It is Jane who has bewitched ua all,’’ 
she said, in explanation to hersell, ‘1 
wonder if we shall enjoy it half as mnuch 
as Khe prophesion !"’ 

“It is very good of Doctor Kennett to 
ald me,"’ said Lady Jane, in the privacy 
of ber own room, “and | miust make it up 
to bim in soine way."’ 

And #0 It Came to pass that Doctor Ben 
nett and Annette, Lady Kacie’s maid, 
were the sufferers; for, of course, Lady 
Hacie was only too delighted to join the 
and Lo see Spain. 


and 80 abso- 


“Gear Girantloys,”’ 

Dane, too, indulged in afew day-droams, 
Alicta at Puebla! Alicia 80 near! tHe re- 
vellod in the prospect of seeing her again. 

“lean'tita monstrous shame’? he said, 
“that ahe and I-—two people who are not 
young -sbouid be dancing at- 


no Very 


teondance on the vagaries of a hypochon- | 


Awful bumbug! How seit willed 
if Kacie in all right, I'll take 
her 


driac ? 
women are! 
advantage of the situation and carry 
ot’ 

Then he smoked two big cigars an! felt 
oomplacent, pleturing lis days at Puetia, 
and beginning by degrees to grow almost 
happy. 


Thus the by; and al last the 


Opposite the bare 


time flaw 
lay at anchor 
Miguel, who 
mafely to her 
wald ‘Adios!’ 
ludy love, 
Miguel's sweetheart 
chambre at the Hotel Londres, wiich was 
the one chosen by the Ladion Alicia and 
Horatta. And the young woran, 
talkative and iniparted 
the information to Annette, who put two 
and two togother, after the tuanner of her 


yaoht 


and bad brought the beont 
aileorwarcds 


lo 


MOOT MES, Boon 


and wont ashore hin 


was femme de 


Dror 
communpicative, 


class 

First of all, she learned the name of the 
yacht the Alicia; then she was given a 
full and ample description of ‘milor,’’ ‘el 
Senor,’ Don Dane,’ “el Conde,” and all 
the restof it Annette said 

“ils Lord Carisbrook. He bas come.” 


She looked almost distressed as she sald 
it, because, If Lady Alicia were to disay 
pear, she, and she alone, would have to 
the full weight of the 
And Annette 


nt t { 


tres responsibility 


of the tuvalid had avery 


shrewd ldea wl at wou nean 


she ‘ 


et ( “ ne." #a 








Phe Paseo,” said Lady Kacie culipia 
cently. 

“We go there every day,’ 
ber sister. 

“Well, if wo do, it is a lovely drive; and 
the air is delightful !’’ 

Lady Kacie’s will was law; to the Paseo 
therefore they went 

Dane, Lord Carisbrook, was on the lock- 
out; andthe moment the two ladies ap 


peared upon the scene he recognized them, 


’ remarked 


in spiteof thetc mantillas and the un 
wonted surroundings 
After all, it was Lady Racle who saw 


him first, 

“My dear Cia,” 
“iook at that face ! 
kuow. Surely -svrely it is not-—— 
itis! Alicia, it is Lord Carisbrook! 
ia Loo delightfal ! Stop, cocher! No- that’s 
Frevneh! Teil bim, Cia, to stop at once!’ 

Lady Alicia had been doing 
interest her sister, and at once gave the 16 
quired order; 40 the carriage and Lady 
Racie'# spoech came toa fall stop almost 


she began 
It isan English one, | 
Yos 


at (he same moment 

Dane, raising his cap, stepped 
with pleasure in every line of his face, 
hand to remain 


forward 


Lady Alicia allowed her 


in his warm clasp for a moment longer 
than was necessary, 

“Got into the carriage, and teli us all the 
nows as we drive slong,’’ requested 
é6ider sister ploasantly; and the other two 
felt proportionately grateful. 


than your own; I 


“My news is 6arlier 
left home first, you know,” 

“Yes; and you have become quilé a per- 
sonage!’ 

“Nothing to boast about, Lady Horstia,”’ 
“The yacht 
herown 


Dane replied with # smile, 


the more than 


allracted 
did.”’ 
Lady Horatia nodded sagaciousl y 


“] know,” she said, with pride. 


people 


‘Jane 
wrote and told us.’ 

“And you?” Dane inquired, turning to 
Cla. 

Cia smiled, her revealing 
foit at this unexpected meeting, 

One thing however Lord Carisbrook did 
not reveal—that he had changed the name 
of his yacht. Lady Racie asked for the 
name once or twice; bul, receiving no re- 


eyes all she 


ply, she concluded he had not heard, Sud 
dently Lady Cia started up, 

“Racie, | have often wanted to go and 
explore that tower, Shall wo go vow? 
Dane will take care of us; and she turned 
to him with a simile, 

Dane's oyosx said, © Take care of you, my 
darling? ‘That T will!’ 
politely, Most bappy, Jim sure!’ 

But Lady Hacte stared, aghast, 


While his lips said 


“My dear Cia, how improper tor me! It 
will undo all the good that has been 
done,” 

“Then, for goodness’ sake,” cried Dane 
6ageriv, “do nol let us induce you to go, 

Lady Horatial’ Hie turned to the disap- 
pointed woinan at her side, and added 


quietly, “But you and | can po, Cla, all 
the same, There is no Mis Grundy bere.” 

‘Go then,’ said the elder sister, slowly 
and grudgingly; ‘but doena’t bo long.” 

The two descended and walked rapidly 
towards the strong which 
guards the town from attacks from the sea, 
They saW [the car- 
ringe slowly proceeding down the Paseo, 


round tower 


rounded the corner, 


and then—they pave up the tower. 


“Sit down upon this stone, Cia,’’ said 
Dane linperatively, “and let us talk. How 
| have been longing to see you! You 


must tell me you did not meana tithe of 
what you said.” 

“When?” “When 1 left home 

“The reasou, Dane 7” 

“Ttis all stull! look at her now!’ 

“Itis the climate.’ 

“Let her remimin here, then, 
the very best thing, too."’ 

“She will not. 
that score, As soon as she is well enough 
weare to go home.’ 

“Tell her civilization is a most deadly 
thing,’ said Dane. “What is the matter 
with her? Is itall humbug ?”’ 

“No—it is bysteria.”’ 


It will be 


She is very resolute on 


’ 


“Allthe same. Cian, you must not -you 
shall not sacrifice yourself to her 
whima,”’ 


“That was what Jane sald,”’ 
“Jane is a woman of sense, Your sister 
is as able to take care of herself as you are 

better, in fact, for you look awfully thin 
? Or are you fret 


and pale. Is it care, Cia 


ting a little wetting w little sad, my dar 
ing ?"’ 

He whispered the last words, bis arm 
stealing gradually areér and nearer 
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abruptly, | 
This 


her best to | 


| ing 


| 
the 


Tio ime thew quickly, and all too soon 
Cia bad to remind her companion that 
Racie would be anxious; 80 very slowly 
they retraced their steps. 

“How long you have been! And was 
the view good?” Racie inquired quera- 
lonsly, as they came up to her. 

“It was too bigb,” Dane observed care- 
leasly. ‘We gave up the ascent.” 

Lady Kacie was radiant, 

“Very little tires Cia nowadays,’’ she 
said gaily. ‘J am the strong one now, 
Dane!’ 

Heamiled pleasantly back at ber. 
was always gentie with Lady Racie, 

“lt ix a very happy thing, Lady Racie; 
and | am glad to hear such good news,”’ 

Then they drove slowly back to the 
quay, where they left Lord Carisbrook, 
aud returned to their hotel, 


” 


lie 


From that moment Lord Car sbrook 
was unfailingly regular in his visits te the 
Hotel Londres; and it was observable how 
au he in the two 
notably in Lady Racie, From be- 
the stilfest of old maidenly 
women, she bocame one of the most guab 
ing. But, if Lord Carisbrocok noticed these 
signs, he paid uo attention ‘o then. All 
his thoughts were engrossed by his happy 
meeting with Cia, and by the fact that he 
was now privileged to staud on a different 


great interest aroused 


inddi6s - 


one oft 


footing from formerly, 

As for Lady Cia, sbe grew younger 
daily. She became plumper, and the little 
angularities that had been so painfully 

| apparent began to disappear. She lost her 


| plainness, and even began to look 


realiy 


attractive, 


And Lady Kacte was positively beam- 
ing. There was no question now of ill- 
health, or weakness, or weariness. Lady 


Racie was energetic and active, and al- 


, in 


ways indefatigable. 

“lt isa marvel!’ remarked Annette in 
private, “Butitis not the air which had 
done this, This is another thing.” 

The one thing which Dave had not done 
—but which be ought to have done—was 
to teli Lady Racie how matters etood be- 
tween him and Cia; and this he bad failed 
to do in deference to Cia's wishes. 

“T know how she will take it,”’ she said. 
“Spe will think I am most horridly selfish 
wishing to leave her. Don’t tell her 


just yet. Act very gently with her, and 


| let her get saceustomed to your presence,” 


| realize that he had been guilty of a gross | 


And Lord Carisbrook did so, with fair 
success on the whole, 
He acted on the proverb, ‘*Needs must, 


whou «a wousn drives;” but he lived to 


| error of judgment. 


The time was so delightful that Dane al- 
lowed himself to glide down the stream 
and to be borne along by it without a 
murmur, 

“| shall tell your sister now, Cia,” said 
he one morning, when he had been at 
Puebla about ten days. “It is right to do 


so," 











depicteg by 


of the ‘“‘eonsequences,” as 
Lady Alicia. 

“She may have a fit,” he reason 
me get it over quickly, or else a a 
will declare that I have nearly killed 
sister!’’ Then aloud she added, — 
must have seen something of 
ings.’’ a 


Lady Horatia’s face seemed to 
witb sunsbine, ~: tiiee 
“Tl am so thankful that | met you that 


— ae was on the very day | arrived: 
in that moment my troubles eeu) 
to have ended. And now, dear Lad 
Horatia, I am going to tell you my ioe 
and ask your help. You will help 
will you net?” ‘he 

Although Dane imagined he was ex. 
plaining matters very clearly, he sew at 
last that the more he talked the more 
pozzied Lady Racie became; he Saw aleo 
that he inust bring the matter to a point at 
ones if he hoped to gain anything by the 
conversation; so he said more quietly— 

“Aud now | want the affair soon over, 
You must have seon how things are; and 
I think we cannot do better than hasten 
matters a litthe—at Gibraltar, for instance, 
I detest a great turn-out on such Occasions 
don’t you?” 

“On what occasions?” asked Lady Racie, 
sitting up and gripping the armas of her 
chair tightly. 

““Weddings,’’ he replied briefly, “I like 
things done quietly, you know. We can 
go down to Gib, and get it over there 
Cia will not mind; and I am sure you will 
not—will you, dear Lady Racie?” 

He threw # good deal of emphasis into 
his words, for Cia had said— 

“Mind you are emphatic enough, or you 
will fail.” 

“*T will not fail,” he had replied; “I will 
be emphatic enough—don’t fear!’ 

And so he was with a vengeance, only 
be ratnuer over-did it in his anxiety. 

Lacy Racie was obviously touched; the 
tears rose to her 6yes, and she pressed 
one hand upon the other, 

“You have taken me greatly by sar. 
prise!’ she murmured, greatly moved, 
iears rising to her eyes. ‘I nad no idea of 
this; | thougbt things were en train very 
differentiy—were for some one else, I was 
told-——”’ 

“Were you? Then tbat was not true! 
Who 6lse could it possibly be?’’ 

She besitated for a moment, fearing to 
spéak, 

‘‘Not true?’’ echoed Lady Kacie, adding 
rather ieebly. ‘You have taken me ata 
disadvantege; I- hardly know what to 
say.’’ 

“Say ‘Yes,’ dear Lady Racie! That one 
word will put me out of my misery and 


| uake us all happy at once.” 


“Very well,’ she replied, with asigh. | 


Dane, if she takes 
remember I 


“Bat remember, 
badly, you must 
you!” 

“T will, my desrest! Kut in all honor 
I must say something. And I will also 
write to Lady Janeltta by this day’s post.” 

At this Cia brightened wonderfully. 

“Ah, that better! You revive me 
when you mention Jane; she is buman.,’ 
Lord Carisbrook 
“Bless me— what 
unbounded interest 8h6e takes in all 
affairs !’’ 

“What affairs, pray ? 


is 
“She is too inuch so,” 
replied, with a chuckle, 
sach 
” retorted Cis, with 
a blush 

“Ah, don’t pretend to misunderstand me, 
dear! You know, if any one does. 1 de 
serve to be happy, | think, after all iny 
long waiting.’’ 

“You deserve! Then, pray, what about 
me?” 

“My dear Cia, you are a woman, a ad 
that is the same as saying you are ihe 
embodiment of patience and all the other 
Virtues !"’ 

After luncheon, Lord Carisbrook re 
tained behind to have his talk with Lady 
Horatia. 

Hefound her in excellent spiriia; but 
her manuer oppressed bin- hay, it even 
went so far as to cause him the keenest an- 
noyance. He stifled bis feblhigs however. 
Was she not Cia’s sister?) And was it not 
of primary importance that she should be 


kept in good spirits ? 


Lady Horatia,”’ he began nervously is] 
have someti Ing to Say wi you “ 
Periaps be Kitd 1 gi t 

A 
. sd 4 


it | 
warned | 
| bui I conclude | was mistaken.’”’ 





And Lady Racie, not knowing what she 
was doing, blushed as she said, in a very 
undecided way— 

‘Well, I will say ‘Yes,’ dear Dane, if it 
is 80 important to you; but——” 

“Tinportant!’’ he cried aloud. 
ia just life or death to me!” 

“I thought it was Cia,’’ Lady Racie said 
to herself—“I always thought it was Cia; 
Aloud 
she said graciously, “If you are happy, | 
au,”’ 

“By Jove, I should think I am!’ be 
said gaily. ‘It’s the best day’s work | vé 
done for a long time!’ 

He rose, all imp&tience to go down 
Cia; but Lady Racie was on the alert. She 
cleared ber tbroatand gave a peculiarly 
suggestive kind of cough; then she 
laughed in an odd manner. 

“Do you know,’ she began—‘‘it is & 
funny thing for a woman to say—but you 
may kiss ine, Dane, if you like.” 

Lord Carisbrook was staggered; he 
stopped abruptly in the middle of the 
room. Kiss Lady Racie indeed! He 
would just as soon kiss her fat poodle 
Then she remembered that she was Cia’s 
sister—soou to be his relative siso. Cis 
bad said, “Be good to her, poor thing!” 
Well, he would be good. If the goodness 
included kissing—— Yes—he would eveu 
stretch a point and do that also. 

He stooped down with a great gravity, 
and allowed Lady Horatia to give him the 
briefest of salutes upon the cheek. Then 
Lord Carisbrook blushed a deep red—it 
was one of his weaknesses—at the notion 
of this affectionate reception of Cia’s lover; 
and Lady Horatia colored crimson at this 
tirst token of affection from her lover. 

It was a pretty state of affairs; and 
wiser than any 


“Why, it 


the 


principals were no one 


hink of it!’ she said. 














will Jane say? What will Cia say? Once 
| fancied he liked Cia. How mistaken I 
must bave been! How he pleaded for me 
to say ‘Yes!’ I don’t like sacb an sbrupt 
termination; but I know men do notasa 
ruie care for much fuss over a wedding, 
eo | must give in gracefully.” 

she rang her little silver bell, and An- 
pette appeared. 

“Annette, please bring me my desk; 
you will ind it in my room.”’ 

"Tne maid soon reappeared. 

“Thank you!” said her mistress, ‘And 
now will you be good enough to write out 
what will be required for a dress of white 
silk -a very plain dress?” 

“| would say gray, miladi. (ray is be- 
coming to miladi; but not, oh, nevare 
vite!” 

Lady Horatia sighed. 

“Jt is quite true gray suits me beat,’ 

“Let it be gray silk, then, An- 
I will order it trom Paris—shall 


she said, 
nette ! 
ka 

“if it is for something special, den | 
vould. Lady Alicia could haf hers at de 
same time also, if miladi does not mind.” 

“Lady Alicia?” repeated the elder sis- 
ter, in some astonishment, “Ah, to be 
sure— Lord Carisbrook must have told her 
the newa!”’ 

(‘He vas talking to her,” said Annette, 
carefully suppressing furtber details, 

Lady RKacie smiled. She opened her 
desk. 

“| have a letter to write, Annette. Now 
you can go out for a walk while! write it. 
And would you like to buy yourself that 
lace you wanted? If so, here is some 
money. Go and get it, my goud Annette!” 

Nhe put some money into the maid’s 
bands, and Annette stared, for generosity 
was not one of Lady Racie’s strong points. 

“It is de vorid vat comes to an end!"’ 
the maid exclaimed, But she thanked 
Lady Horatia effusively, and departed 
only too well pleased. 

Lady Kacte wrote her letter. It was to 
Lady Janetta, and it ran as follows— 


‘Dear Jane—I have vews for you. Con- 
gratulate me! Iam to be married soon ! 
(iuess, if you can, towhom! I know you 
will never find out. 1 will tell you, dear, 
‘To Dane, Lord Carisbrook! You thought 
he was fond of Cia. No sueb thing! He 
never mentioned her to me. | teel we 
shall be very happy; I shall be, I know, 
And | shall soon be well. I bave grown 
young agein, If you could come over for 
the wedding, how glad ] should be!’”’ 


“That is a distinct fib,’’ said Lady Racie, 
looking up from the sheet of paper and 
speaking aloud—“a very distinct fib! But 
whatcan I do? I must say something 
nicé on such an occasion, I need vot how- 
6ver go On fibbing, so | will not press her 
to come over to Gibraltar.”’ 

Then she added a few more sentences, 
ali laudatory of Lord Carisbrook; and, 
when she had written them, she laid down 
her pen and, lpaning back, folded her 
arms to think. 

What a wonderful day this had been! 
She took up her silver chatelaine, and, 
opening her tablets, wrote the date upon 
the smooth white ivory. 

“A red-letter day!’ she said joyously. 
“Horatia, Countess of Carisbrook. It 
sounds well, does it not? What a curious 
world this is! And how differently things 
turn out from what we expect! Well, I 
shall do my duty, and make a model 
countess, I like the Oastle; and Caris- 
brook House is as good as any other in 
town. I mean to be very happy. And, 
now | come to think of it, I really do like 
Dane suprisingly weil !”’ 

With the mention of this astounding 
fact, Lady Racie pushed away her writing- 
‘materials and made up her mind to take a 


nap. : 
* * 7 * & 
In the meantime Dane and Cia were en- 
Joying themselves amazingly. Every- 


thing was promising gloriously, and they 
were consequently in the seventh beaven 
of happiness. Dane became riotously, 
foolishly joyous, 

“You forgot your age—and mine,”’ said 
ladia Cia sadly. “We are no longer 
young, Dane,.”’ 





“We are no older than we feel; and | 
feel as if | were twenty-five!’ 
Lady Cia laughed. 
“At that rate, I should betwenty. I am 
Sorry, dear, for your sake, that I am not.” 
“Tnank you; but, do you know, I like 
you best as you are.” 
And then they gave themselves up to 
heir own sweet fancies and forgot the ex 


i any one but themse! ves 


e ' ight of anything being wrong 
or 8860 Jean's mind, nor had he the 
ainteat notion that any human being 


uid have placed any other construction 


| 


op bis words than that which he had in 
tended. He was jubilantiy, radiantly 
joyful, because he saw his way now to a 
life ot happiness, 

He bad won Cis, having overberne her 
objections; be had carried Lady Kacie 
with bim, and had gained her cordial ap- 
probation. What more did he want? 
Cia’s brothers, even down to the naughty 
Honorable Bob, were all on bis side, the 
Honorable Hob indeed being more thap 
willing to come out to them and give the 
bride away. 

“] hope you were careful not to agitate 
Racie,”’ said Cia at last; “so little disturbs 
her. She is really very delicately organ- 
ized, and is oasily thrown off her balance. 
Auything will do it.” 

“Faith—I'm off my balance, too!" ob- 
served Lord Carisbrook; and Cia laughed, 

“I wonder what Racie thought of you?” 
abe exclaimed quickly, ‘1 wonder if she 
was startled ?’ 

“I rather think she was,” said Dane 
heartily; “she looked it.’’ 

“Did she? Poor Racie! I fear sbe will 
wonder bow she will got on without me. 
iam not vain—so don’t shake your head 
atime; Racie knows well enough that | 
am quite necossary tu her well-being.”’ 

‘She has that invaluable maid, whose 
praises | hear sung so freoqueutly.’’ 

“Yes; but she is only a servant, after 
all.” 

‘A servant is a fine possession when he 
or #he is faithful and true !"’ 

“Don't be too critical! Your mind is all 
confused to-day. You've been to too 
many summer theatres in the open air.’’ 

“Not one!’ 

“Then what is the cause ?”’ 

“J love you—I love you—lliove you!” 
he exclaimed. ‘And, if we live to bea 
hundred yours old, that will be what | 
shall ever say !’’ 

‘“Dane’’—ber band went into his keep- 
ing—‘‘desurest Dane !’’ 

“My darling, why were you 80 hard to 
me before? Think what yeurs of happi- 
ness we have lost !’’ 

“Think of those that are before us,’’ she 
replied. 

‘Heaven grant us many !’’’ said he rev- 
erently. 

Then they sat silent, and the scent of 
the roses and of the orange-flowers came 
in borne to them ou the air, fragrant 
odora, telliny, as it seemed, of love and 
tenderness and hope, Their hands were 
clasped; they were deeply, unutterably 
happy. 

e * * * * * 

The short evening faded and the hours 
flow by. The quiet hotel became ani- 
mated once more. it was the hour for 
dinner, 

“Stay and dine witb us,” whispered 
Cis; and Dane, not at all reluctant, prom. 
ised. 

“I will just go down and dress,” be 


said. ‘And, xfter dinner, we will walk in 
the patio, and have our coffee in the 
garden.” 


Lady Alicia clapped her bands softly. 

“You always arrange everything 80 
charmingly!’ she said, with a burst of ad- 
miration. ‘It is so delightful to havea 
man to think of things for one!” 

Dane laughed heartily. 

Then he went away; and Lady Alicia 
suddenly discovered that it was almost 
dark. 

“Whatever can Racie be doing?’’ she 
said, as she ran lightly up the stairs 
“She is asleep perhaps; she had a long 
drive this morning. Annette is most 
likely with her. 
without Annotte? I wonder how 
will take the news? What she would say 
to Dane is Gone thing; what she will say to 
me is another. Alas, a widely different 
one—I am selfish, and s0 on, Well, | 
must be p.intand bear it, I cannot give 
him up; if the worst comes lo the worst, 
she can live with us!”’ 

And, feeling she was saying something 
absolutely heroic, Cia opened the door 


| 





What should we do, 
Kacie | 
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The moon was shining into the room, 


and its beams fell upon a still white face 
among the cushions. 

Lady Alicia paused, 

‘How strange Kacle looks—how white! 
What—oh, what is it? Is she—— Oh, 
awful thought! Is she—ill? In she-— 
dead ?"’ 

A wild.cry rang out into the long cor- 
tidors and beyond to the terrace and 
patio. It reached the ears of Annetia, 
who was folding up her lace in her own 
room, It arrested the steps of a man who 
had stopped by the big iron gates to tight 
his cigarette. 

Flying back through the court, taking 
tho stairs two or three at atime, he dashed 
into the room in whieh he bad had = bi«in 
terview with Lady Racie. He was justin 
time to eateh Lady Alicia in bis aroun be- 
fore she fainted 

“What is it?’ he asked Annette, who 
was standing by her miistress. 

“It is Miladi Racie,’’ said the maid; “she 
is ill 1’ 

“S11? cried Lord Carisbrook, in amaze- 
ment “She was well enough this xafter- 
noon,”’ 

“She is dead !'’ a stranger's voice added 
caliniy. “Ll ama medical man; and | can 
cortify that this lady died this day—an 
hour ago, perhaps--most) probably of 
heart disease; Jooks like that, any- 
bow,” 

The doctor had heard Lady Alicia’s cry 
aud had hastened in, 

Dane waited to hear no more; be had to 
carry Cia trom the room 

Afterwards, when he came back, he 
found it all true, The stranger, an En 
glish traveler staying in the same hotel 
was prepared (o give a definite opinion, It 
war all 80 sad, 80 melancholy, #0 Lorrible; 
but it was true, 

There, on the sofa, lay Lady Racie, calm 
and still, with a smile upon her lips and # 
sweeter 6xpression Ou her face than Dane 
had ever seen there betore; and on the 
table lay the letter sho had been writing, 
with the pen lying near it, 

He looked at it with the sad interest 
which i# feltin the last thing dead hands 
have touched. 

“Cia will value this,’”’ Dane said thought- 
fully. 

He took up the letter, folded jt, then 
stopped short, and thushed deeply. Hie 
read bisown name, 

“] am to be married to Dane, Lord Caris- 
brook.”’ 

“Ai | inad 7?” he muttered, putting bis 
hand to his bead. ©Or was ahe iad? One 
of us must have been! How in the 
of Heaven did this happen?” 

Hle stood so long in the middle of the 
room that the strange doctor prew in pa- 
tient. 


she 


nau 





At Home and Abroad. 





Kach instrament excels in some particu 
lar passage, the piano In soale passages, 
the harp in arpoggio, the mandolin in the 
rapid repstition of one note, the banjo in 
the rapid playing of broken chords, and so 
with other instruments, but the violin oan 
beat them all on their own ground, while 
there ix much violin music that can be 
pliyed on no other instrament. 


Tha company which was organized some 
time ago tomin»s the sands in the Ameri 
ean and Sacramonto rivers bas fitted out a 
craft with threo amalgamatoras, and an 
endless chain arrangement with sooopa 
for lifting the sand from the bottom of the 
river is attached The originator of the 
scheme thinks hawillt get from $1 to 
worth of gold outoft every ton of sand, 
which he declares will be good pay. 


Last year 25,115 003 fewer cigars were 
the United States than in 1s, 
and 8.508 580 more pounds of tobacco was 
manutactured. Dorling the year there were 
manufactured in the country 4 180 815 205 
STAR VIL OTT cigarettes. 256,100,506 
pounds of apd 11700 414 pounds 
of soul, Whe Bn in the 
of ih. 708 O77 over IMt4, 
477,160 |p ands in the 
aAlnowut Of enull manufactured, 


madein 


clears, 
tobaces, 
There 


output of clyaretlos 


Inerease 


and « «ceacrease of 


In « paper which he recently read before 
the Scientific Congress at Paris, M, De Lap- 
parent expressed the op. nion thet. all 
mountains will vanish off the face of the 
earth in course of time. He declared that, 
if the actual natural forces al work upon 
our globe retain their present intensity, in 
1,500,000 years all inequaliiios of surface 
wil! be levelled, Ho instanced, as a etrik- 
Ing oxainpls, the reduction of the Arden- 
nes, which were once a chain of the Alps, 
but which bed alroady shrunk to their 
prosent dimensions at the outset of the 
Tertiary o6poch., The Alps, he said, exem- 
plified tho youth, the Pyrenees the ma- 
turity, and the mountains of Prownoe the 
declining yours of mountain ranges, while 
th ecentral platenu of France was typical of 
their doati and dissolution 


pyQuoen Victoria's household consists of 
thousand persons. Many of 
the posts have no duties attached to them, 
of the bargemaster and a 
waters.au, who each draw $2000 a year for 
directing pageants on the Thames—now 
things of thepast. OF the curious services 


nearly one 


aueh we those 


| rendered aro those of the Queen's rateatch- 


er, who is especlally attached to Bucking- 


; |} barn Palace ata salary of $75 a year. Then 
“Put that letter into your pockel,’’ be there 


aro four table deckers, whose only 
duty is tolay the dinner loth and to see 


| that the plates, dishes, and cutlery are in 


said, ‘and road it at another time. 1 ami | 
in need of # jittie Leip just mow, sir, Wall | 
you assist mo to carry this lady? We | 


must remove her to her roou: wilhout de- 
lay.’”’ 


He was horribly matter of-fact; but ie 


did Lord 
formed the inelancholy task; ana, 


Carisbrook good, Dane per 


when il 


was done, he took the letter from his 
pocket and deoliberatoly re#d it ayain, 
Then he shook his bead gravely. 

ONo, Lady Kacie,’’ he said, with a sigh, 


“you made a mistake; and T «hall take 
care that ne one @4l46 knows avout it. 
That is the last kindness T can do for 
you.”’ 


He tore the letior into trips, and calmly 


burnt them by the sid of wax imaternes, 


waiching until they wee all consumed 
wheu 
that is done! Jt 


“There,’’ he said sol sur ly, the 


letter was burnt, “there 


is «8 well.”’ And a4 ho spoke hoe shud. 
dered. 
* * . * . . 
All this happened many years ago, 


Lady Kacie’4 touib inay be soon al Puobla. 
Itis very grand and beautiful, and stands 


lin the tiny English cemetery just outside 


quickly and walked into their private sit- | 


ting-room. 

The room was very dark—if possible, 
more gloomy and full of shadows than 
the one down-stairs. Lady Cia started 
back. Her sister satin a largé ariu-chair 
facing the door. Annette was notin the 
room, 

‘‘Racie,” cried Cia, “why don’t you ring 
for lights?’”’ 

Then, as Lady 
she continued to talk #s she ad vanced into 


Horatia did not move, 


the room. 
‘‘How cold it is here!’ she 6xclalineéd 
” Ider ‘ } wv ead! < 4 
oO A * 
wh ; 
are rightin a Z 
again, Kacie 


the town, at the foot of the Sierra 

But to this day noone save Dane, Lord 
Carisbrook, knows of Lady Kacie’s awful 
mistake—not Lady Jane, not even Lady 


| Alicia, who is now the Countess of Carin 


| brook 


and a very comely inatron, too 


Annette never repeated the story about 


the white dress, Ste is a model maid, and 
in still with the Cartstirooks 

Lady Kacie must have for nd out her 
mistake 44 BOOD BA BG had made ib The 
secret liiwever 18 male wilh Lord Caris 


brook, for he is @ tian of honor, 


> . —_- 


Home is nota mane a form, nor a 
routine IL IM A KpPiril, & Presenoé®, # prin 
ciple Material and tmnt i will not and 

rr 


Canuet 1onke f a. pf bik ana 


thor propor places; a wax filter, who nees 


| bat tae candles are properly olaced; a first 


md recond ‘amplighter, who recelve @00 


a year; and the Kesper of the Swans, who 
for $1560 @ year looKks afcer tie wtately birda 


, 


upon the Royal waters 


ltiavory doubtful whether there la any 
close relation botween the power of walk- 


ing act wWhatis properly called physical 
Mtrenuli. A Sepoy reylimeont will walk a 
Muropoan reginient to death, and do it on 


food whic thee mapetilors would pro 


nouneso wheliy insuiiiclent to sustain vig- 
orous life, A regulior Hindustan66 carrier, 
with a welgh! of eighty pounds on his 


shoulders —carried, of course, in two divis- 
puns on his ueck by # yoke will, if 
niles in 


jon 4, 


properly pod, run « hundred 


twenty-O8r Louret, and many Classes of 
bongalew, who are a feebie folk, seem 
tireless in walaing. Weight ba« much to 


do with it, and lung coudit.on, and, above 


all, coriain soundness of the sinewa, 
which “Vv no wore relation to the 
xLrength of those snows than the tenacity 
of a tibre silk, for example hes to ite 
threoualk 
——— 
#100 Keward, #100, 
Pie rene not proegee be plensed to 
t tt ‘ t ' tre lel din@nse 
Ghent merbense Oo cure toatl ies 
t a. ¢ ‘ if (ntarrh 
‘ ‘ tiie t ‘ te Khowth lo 
Lise ned to i” a 
tintita 
ait is 
tik y Upeo Clas 
tein 
lie 
te ut 
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(ur Young Folks. 


BROUGHT ALL RIGHT, 


-_—— 


BY i. O ©, 





WISH Ko«ina would come and play 
with me,” sighed Chris, as he turned | 
the leaves of his fairy tale book, | 

“1'm tired of playing all the 


“| 


and sighed, 

silly old games we know. 
“Who is Kosina 7" inquired Molly. 
‘She's the ‘Woodland Maiden’ tn the 

story, who came to Peter.” 
Molly went and looked 


Chris’ | 
shoulder at the pretty colored picture of | 
| 


over 


Kosinas 
“Why did sbe do that?’ she asked, 


“Well, Peter ran away from his wicked 
father into the woods, and he builded a 
house of branches, and he was awtully 
happy; only when it was evening he was 
so hungry that he couldn’t belp beginning | 
to ery; and then Rosina came out from the 
trees with a basket of awfully nice things 
to eat, andshe played games with bin 
She was a beautiful princoss, really.” 

“Nhe's very pretty,’ said Molly. 

“Nhe'a got some very nice things in her 
basket,” sighed Chris; and then he and 
Molly looked at the pieture for many min 
utos in silence, 

“I'll tell you what, 
at length; “if you will wo down to the very 
end of the big orchard, aftor lea, and build 
a houmse, Just as Poter did, Kosina «ball 
come to you with nice things to @at.”’ 

“How do gou know ?" interrupted Chris 

“1 do know,” replied Molly, with avery 


Chris’? said Moily 


knowing nod of her head, 

“If you'll promise she'll 
Chris solemnity, (I'll go.” 

“Yaa, I'll promise," declared Molly. 

No when the tea was over, and nurse had 
gone downstairs, Chris ran off to) the 
orchard, and Molly was left alone, 

With an air full of tunportant 
she pleked up the fairy tale 
wenton tiptoe to her own bedroom, where 
firat of wll she Jumped aw coRair and 
pushed the looking glass until she eould 
woe herself quite plainly. 

“Nhe wears a big hatin the picture,” she 


come,’ #atd 


Dusinass 


book and 


on 





xaid to berself; and after thinking for a | 
minute, she pulled outa big straw hat 
from the cupboard where it had hung | 


xinee she went haymaking the summer be- 
fore, and round it she twined her best blue | 
Maat. 

“Anda white frock,’ continued Molly. 
“Rut Lean’t get ny white frocks!" Motly’s 
face fell, and for «# fow minutos she was in 


great grief. Suddenly ber face bright 
oned, 
“Tl know,” she thought; and going to 


the big chest, she turned and tumbled the 
frocks and coats and petticoats until she 
oame to ber white party frock, which she 


out triumphantly and began to 


pulled 
put on. 
Lt mbhall ax pretty as 
thought, with a smile and a” 
in the glass, “And Twill put on my white 
stockings, too, and my blue shoes; Chris 
will be sure to think me the real Kowina.”’ 
When all this was done, Molly crept 
back to the nursery, and looked about for 
nome good things to take to Chris in the 
orchard, On the shelf wasa pot of rasp 
berry jam: Molly knew that was nice, #0 
she climbed on a chatr and took itdown 


Rosina,’ she 
pleased look 


be 


Then from another shelf she took some 


then see 


Discuite and some oranges, and 
ing nothing @lse very tompting, she crept 
softiy downstairs and out into the garden, 
the very thing,’’ 
she thought; so, catching up the front of 
her frock, abe laid in it the oranges and 
jam and biseults and then 
to her store a heap of currants and goose 
berries. 

“Il wonder if Chris is 
thougbt; and she siniled to 
her clever new game, 

When she had picked as much fruit as 
she could carry, the new Kosina ran out 
from the ger’den and across the little 
meadow to the orchard where Chris was 
building lis house. 

The orchard was very big, and for many 
minutes Molly could not see a sign of 
Curis as she peered between the trees, Kul 
atiast, as she was creeping behind a big 
trunk, she heard him coming towards her, 
singing as he camé. 

Molly was rather vexed that he had not 
Peter did 


ashe could 


“Currants would be 


began to add 


ready,’’ she 


herself over 


stayed in bis house to cry, as 


until Howina cameto him, but 


rhing softly to herself! ars she 


" ‘ 
r 


be { sury . “ 


| ment. 


| branches; 


THE SATURDAY 


her pretty white frook, and then suddenly 


| she gave acry, and, dropping all ber treas- 


ures to the ground, stepped back and 
looked down over herself, 

And, indeed, well might she look, for 
behold {all down the front of that white 
party frock ran little rivers of currant 
juice and raspberry jam, chasing One an- 
other merrily till they reached the very 
hem. 

“Oh!” cried Molly; “oh, what a mess! 
What shall | a0?" And she stood in dis 
toay and atared upon the crimaon stains. 

Up the orchard came Chris, still singing 
on his way, and trailing a bough as he 
came, until be caught sight of Moily be 
tween the trees; then he stopped his song 
and called out: “She's an awful long time 
coming. I’ve builded my house, and——”’ 
Then he stopped suddenly, and his blue 


| eyes opened very wide. 


“Ob! what a mess!’ he cried in wonder- 
And then poor Molly’s sorrow 
seemed too much for ber, and her tears be 


| gan to fall. 


“How did it come 7?” asked Chris at last, 
after be had stared in silence for some time 
at the spoilt frock. 

“From the Jam and currants’? sobbed 
Molly; 1 was bringing them to you,”’ 


“But Rosina was going to bring tiem: 
you told me so,” objected Chris, 
“] was playing Rosina,” sobbed Molly 


“Oh,”’ said Chris, in some astonishmerl 
atthe change of plans; “but she never 
made her frock tn euch a mes a8 that in 


” 


the story. 


But at these words Molly's sobs grew 


| louder, and poor Chris thought it was best 


to try to comfort ber, 
“They're awfully nice 

Haid coaxing!y; ‘never 

frock: let's come and ont them,’’ 


things, Molly,’ 


he mind the old 


“Have — you builded ® ~~ house 7? 
sobbed Molly. 
“You, a beauty; come and see. You 


mustn’tery if you're Rosina, ‘Cause it was 
Peter who cried in the story,” 
to work to pick 


lena 


Then Chris set ip the 


eatablos, and Molly's sobs grew anid 
loss as Khe watched lilno. 
“Jam and biscuits,” he cried in glee, 
“Come along, Molly; don'’tery any more.” 
Molly heaved a big “Wall,” she 
admitted, “1 spose we'd better eat them 


now they're We'll take to 


Miuch, 


here. therm 


| 
your house and have a foast.”’ 


the fruit 
to the 
ot 


So together 
in big deck 
little 


they gathered up 
loavos, and carried it 
that Chris made 
an they under 
DPranchos and ate the wood things even 
Molly began to feel glad, after ail, that ale 


houre had 


and Hal the 


| had thought of playing Rosina. 


A long time after, when nurse had 


| doarched the house, high and low, and the 


Molly and Chris 
the orchard 


garden, shoe came upon 


KOUnCd aSIeep In under a roof 
of fading boughs, 

So the new Peter and Rosina were car- 
ried home to bed, and the party frock was 
putintoatubof water. Butwhen Chris 
and Molly played their new game again, 
Molly deeitded that her old frock was good 
Chris said, the frock did 
much, as long as she brought 


enough; for, as 
not matter 
the nice things all right. 

ml — lr 


TERRIBLE LEAP, 


THE 


BY DPD. K, 


é6 THAT is all this, my children? 
Whither are you all ranuing so 
fast? 


There was indeec’, some cause to ask 
such a question, fgr half the men in the 
old Swiss town of Berne (which was but 


little different on that ‘fine summer after- 
in Ih>4 from itis now) were 
running and seramlbling, as if their 
depended on it, up the steep, narrow path 
whieh in those days led from the lower 
town up to the broad level terrace in front 
of the cathedral, more than a hundred foet 
overhead. 

It was time before the quiet old 
clergyman—wio bad been unexpectedly 
whirled away along with the general rush, 
whether he would or no get any 
answer to his what all this 
stir wasabout. Most of those around him 
k) ew more about the matter than himself, 
in that direction be 
hey otbers running; but at 

talkative little told bim 
thata young student of the vn, baving 


noon what 


lives 


SOIC 


could 
question as to 


having merely run 
cause 


length a 


caw 
barber 
to 

lads as foo 


been jeered at by some other 


ith as himself (who taunted him wit 
being unableto rides resiive horse that 
he } { tt i icclared 
4 
a atte 
be 4 a fresi ace Crew pale 





EVENING POST. 


and he shook his gray head meaningly— 
as well be might. 


In truth, a more perilous feat could | 


hardly have been attempted. The wall 
that guarded the brink of the precipice 
(which, as has been said, had a depth of 
more than a hundred feet) was #0 low thut 
it would be no protection to a man on 
horeeback; and if the horse were really 2s 
unmanageable as he was said to be, it was 


hard to see how this mad venture could | 
| end without some fatal accident. 


“And who, then, is this poor boy who 
knows 80 little what bis life is worth?” 
asked the old man sadly. 

“He is called Theobald Weinzapfil,” an- 
awered the other. 

Again the pastor's face changed, and 
with good reason; for this Theobald’s 
father bad been one of bis own most inti- 
mate friends, and he was very fond of tho 
young man bimself. He said no more, 
but pressed on up the steey rocky path as 
eagerly as any man in the throng. 

When they got tothe top, they found a 
large crowd already gathored on the ter- 
race, and in the midst of a clear space in 


the centre sat young Theobald himself on | 


his black horse, which was snorting, 
pranciag, and rearing ina way that fully 
bore out ita character for restivenesa, and 
certainly boded no good to its rider, 

The moment o.d Pastor Gotthelf caught 
sight of the lad, he hurried forward as fast 
as his poor old tottering litnSs could carry 
him, and, taying his hand on the 
man’s arm, said imploringly: 

“Theobald, my son, for your own sake, 


and for all our sakes, do not so foollahly | 


throw away your life for a mere brag!” 

young fellow (who, with all his 
wildness, had a good heart cf his own) 
was inoved by his old friend’s appeal; but, 
like many other silly boys before and alter 
him, he thought it more manly to persist 


Tae 


in going wrong than frankly to own him- | 
warning | 


Helf im fault, Shaking off the 
“rasp, so atched bridle from the 
trembiing hand which the oid man would 
away went 


he his 


have laid Upon it--and 
anal man. 

A quick gasp of terror hissed through 
the dead silence, and the lads whosa jeers 
had caused tho mischief wished, when too 
tate, their hasty words unspoken. But, to 
the amazement of all beholders, the tiery 
horse, once fairly set going, showed no 
trace of his recent excitement, and seemed 
quite as steady as his rider. Round they 
eame; and as the bold horseman’s foot 
actually brushed theatop of the low wall 
which one swerve would 
headlong to destruction, more than one 
bard brown face grew pale. But 
flew unharmed, and swept round ihe ter- 
race forthe second and iast time, while 
the gazing crowd, thinking the perilous 
match already won, vented their relief In 
a lusty cheer, 

Never was any shout 


over 


more ill-timed, 


Seared by the clamor, the black hose 
reared and plunged wildly, made two or 
three frantic bounds, and then, with one 


down 
below, carrying its 


iiad leap, shot clear over the wall 
into the fearful gulf 
rider along with it! 

Meanwhiie, old CGotthelf, dreading to 
look upon what he might see, was de- 
scending the steep path again, when that 
Joyous shout smote his ear; but scarcely 
had he timeto murmura few words of 
heartfelt thankfulness, when hesaw horse 
and rider shoot into the air like a rocket, 
and fall with a dull crash at the foot of the 
wall. 

Never yet, tn his nimblest days, bad 
good Parson Gottbelf run as fast as he did 
then; but, when he reached the spot, he 
found, to his unspeakable astonisment, 
that Theobald, though unable to stir, was 
Still alive, after a tail of one hundred and 
eight feet, the shock having been broken 
not only by the body of his horse (which 
was killed on the spot), but also by a 
mound of soft earth upon which he had 
alighted. 

The poor lad’s rashness, however, did 
not go unpunished, for he has broken an 
arm and a limb; but he rose from the long 
and severe illness that followed (al! 
through which the good o!d pastor watcned 
over him like a father) a wiser and a bet- 
ter man, and the life thus wonderfully 
spared was thenceforth speut in such @ 
way that he became the pride of his native 
town. 

Aud in after days be placed 
of the terrace, just at the 
had over jOaped il, a sina 


in the wall 
Spot where he 
tablet, with an 


imseri; , rn) ric ting , 
i I mimGeGmorating tis Pproviden 
tiai deliverance from eati v 
4 
av } 
4 
acl f 
a . et 
" ‘ - 
head , 





young | 


horse | 


hurl him | 
| it is probable that the tish receive no more 


on he | 








THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 


Germany has 22,287 physicians, 

Uncle Sam employs 373,210 teachers 

The blue primrose is the latest horti- 
cultural freak, 

There are thirteen miles of book 
shelves in the British Museum, London. 

The deer parks in England exceed 300 
Che largest in the Kingdom is Windsor. 


A lawsuit to recover pew rent was 
brvught last week by a church in Saco, Matne 


At the Transvaal gold fields whisky 
brings $16 0a bottle; Champagne, $12 , and 
beer, $1 a bottle. 

It takes about three seconds for 
Inessaye to go from one end of the Atlantic 
cable to tue other. 

A French florist has offered $6000 to 
any oue who can produce a plant which wil) 
Yield blue roses, 

Cuba has the right to dispose of 275 
per cont Of ite revenues, Spain attends to 
tio Other 97.2% per cent. 

In 1839, by an act of Parliament, the 
use of dogs in London to draw carts us bensis 
of burden was abolished, 

A young bridesgroom in Frederick, 
Mu., fainted away the clergyman was perforw 
ingg the marriage ceremony, 

Ilaydn has produced several masses 
ind Operas, together with a quantity of in 
struimental music, before he was 17, 


british emancipation in the West ILo- 
dies took plice in 1834. It 1. estimated that 
70,000 slaves wore frood in that year. 


Germans objecting to the habit of 


| holding the hands in the pockets have formed 


n society, the Antihandindenhosentaschen- 


haltenverein, 

The recent troubles in the Salvation 
Army have brought to light the fact that this 
Orgnunization Owns property valued at more 
Chi $4,000 000, 


A play is to be produced at one of the 


| theatres in Berlin ina few weoks the author 


of which is said to be none other than the 
hinperor of Germany. 


(:lass bricks for building purposes are 
being manufactured in Silesia. They sare 
translucent, without tts being possible to see 
through them, strong and cheap. 


A novel means of defense has been 
tried ut the town of Holguin, Cuba. As proof 
ugninst a sudden onslaught that town has 
been surrounded by thousand of yards of barb 
wire, 


The eye of blind fish in the Mam- 


mouth Cave is a true eye, having all the parts. 
It is, however, covered by a membrane, and 


than « tere impression of light. 


Muine’s torests are being made into 
paper at the rate of about 12,600 tons of pulp 
und pauper overy year. Some 5000 men are ein- 
ployed in the pulp and paper industry, and 
$15,000,000 Cupital is invested in it. 


A suggestion has been made in Eng- 
lund to give nanies of chief towns to crutsers. 
Thus battleships should be called Caledonia, 
Australin, Africa, and so on; and cruisers Lon- 
don, Bombay, Melbourne, and the like. 


Date vinegar, which is now being put 
on the British mnarket, is regarded as some- 
thing quite novel, and superior to malt vine- 
war, Itis noted thatthe Arabs and Astatics 
have prepared vinegar from dates for ages 
prust,. 


Not many years ago the Fiji Islanders 
were Considered tneapable of civilization; but 
lust yeur these same men gave nearly $25,000 
to the cause of foreign missions. Orders have 
just been sent to London for 5000 Bibles, 5000 
hymn books and 5000 Catechisins, to be sold in 
the Fiji Islanas. 


At Uakiand, Cal., Milton Blake, aged 
9 yours, Wus taken into custody for tampering 
with tho Uatted states mails. The child took 
from under a door a letter which contained 
#0 in currency, opened the letter and 
ubstracted the money, which he afterward 
“otfered for sale.” 


A toilet club for the use of dogs has 
been opened in Bond street, London, and they 
suy it is anu interesting experience Ww go0 
through the splendidly-fitted up room devoted 
to the shaving add shampooing of pet dogs, 
while little cold, hungry and homeless boys 
aud girls are trudying through the street out- 
side. 


The cloves we use are flowers gathered 
before they have opened and while they are 
still green. After being gathered they «re 
smoked by a wood fire and then dried in the 
sun. kach clove consists of two parts, & round 
head, which is the tour petals or leaves of the 
flowers rolled up, inclosing a number of sual! 
stulks or flaments, 


Whai is said to be the biggest ther- 
mometer in all the world has been placed !n 
the front of the Pulitzer building, in Park 


w. Ne \ k I extreme length of tix 


ith The big bulb 


g by 3% Inches inches in diamete! 


iwi 








GONE BEFORE US. 


—_—— 


BY & U. W. 





One by one they fall around us, 
Loving friends whose race is run; 
Snapt the tender ties that bound us, 
Dropping round us one by one, 
Thus our cherished circle narrows, 
Going as their work fs done; 
Bidding us who linger follow, 
LBeck’ning homewards one by one. 


ABOUT A QUEEN. 


ae 





Those who have the privilege of kuow- 
ing the Queen of England find her very 
good company, writes a contributor who 
has had exceptional opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the inner life 
of the Court. I remember that the late 
Princess Alice of Hesse spoke of her 
mother as the most charming companion 
she knew. 

It would be strange indeed if this 
were not the case, for the (Jueen has 
had the advantage of communing with 
all the great minds of her century, and 
is so modest that she is always willing 
to be taught of every man upon his own 
subject. 

The Duchess of Kent, as we all know, 
was one of those Germans who never 
really master the English language. As 
a child the Queen was always anxious 
tw be thought a “real English girl,’’ 
and, if addressed in German, would 
draw herself up with dignity, and some- 
times refuse to reply. 

Nevertheless, as 80 much of her time 
was passed with her mother, it was but 
natural that her English should be 
tinged with a slightly German accent. 
setore she was out of her teens she be- 
came aftianced to a Coburg prince, and 
as she always conversed in German with 
her husband the language gradually be- 
came that of the Court, and still re- 
mains 80, 

In speech her Majesty is, even now, 
not wholly English, although her pro- 
nunciation is actually purer than that 
of most of her sons and daughters. She 
frequently uses the expression ‘‘llow 
odd |”? and says the word ‘‘odd”’ only as 
(;ermans would say it—with a soft round 
vowel in the centre of it. 

Of music the Queen is passionately 
fond. Mendelssohn, to whom she sang 
a composition of his own (I think it was 
the ‘*Frulings-Lied’’), spoke highly of 
her voice and style. After her hus- 
band’s death the Queen had not the 
heart to sing or play herself, or even to 
listen to music; but when a few years 
had passed by her old love reasserted it- 
self. There is nothing she enjoys so 
much to this day as playing duets with 
the Princess Beatrice, who, | may add, 
is a really accomplished musician, and 
is able to read at sight like any profes- 
BOr, 

Now as to the Qlueen’s taste in music. 
Mme. Albani-Gye, who frequently in- 
troduces now compositions to her Maj- 
esty’s notice, such as the ‘Willow Song”’ 
from “*Otello’’ and the graceful ballades 
of Mile. Chaminade, has told me that 
she believes that the (Queen in reality 
much prefers the music most in vogue 
at the commencement of her reign—of 


Donizetti, Bellini, Mozart, aud Men- | 


delssohn. 


and the ‘‘Huguenots’? were her fa- 


vorites, and she loves to hear the old | 


was as great as for Jenny Lind as a 
soprano, 

That dramatic performances are highly 
in favor at Court we all know. The 
Queen is always courtesy itself when an 
actor or actress is introduced to her. 
After a few words of compliment she 
will chat on theatrical subjects, recall 
actors of a bygone time, or, perhape, 
tell some timely little anecdote. 

As an audience she isexcellent, Not 
& point escapes her, and she will take a 
joke as readily as anyone, and laugh as 
heartily, applauding with the tip of her 
fan at any pause in the dialogue. 

Notwithstanding her great age, the 
Queen’s eyesight is most excellent, and 
her hearing absolutely unimpaired. Her 
health is, in the main, vigorous. The 
ouly infirmity from which she suffers is 
a lameness which incapacitates her al- 
most entirely from walking, and which 
bas risen through an accident, and is 
now aggravated by rheumatism. With 
an admirable patience she bears what 
must really be a daily and hourly trial 
to 80 naturally active a woman. 

When I was last at Windsor, wander- 
ing through the libraries, they told me 
there that the Queen, in former times, 
never allowed a day to pass without 
putting in an appearance in the rooms, 
but that now she was not able—owing 
to their distance from her own apart- 
ments—to reach her once favorite 
haunt. 

On the occasion referred to I was 
taken over the (Jueen’s private rooms— 
rarely shown, even during her absence 
from the castle. I was struck by the 
fact that, notwithstanding the splendor 
of the furnishing of the rooms, here and 
there a chair, a sofa, or a screen bore 
evidence of very hard wear. The bro- 
cade, indeed, covering one sofa was 
positively threadbare, 

In one of the corridors a statue of the 
Prince Consort, with the Queen leaning 
upon his arm and gazing up in his face, 
attracted my notice. It was covered 
with transparent gauze. | was to'd that 
the gauze was only removed from the 
statue on Sundays, and then only dur- 
ing the Qlucen’s residence at Windsor, 

So conservative is the (Jueen in her 
tastes that when a wall-paper or chintz 
covering has to be renewed in one ot 
her rooms she invariably gives orders 
that exactly the same pattern sball be 
used again. And if the material can- 
not be matched it has to be specially 
manufactured for her, 

Among her bibelots, books and orna- 
ments are those she has had about her 
ever since her marriage. An ivory pa- 
per-knife, which lies on a little table 
with her books in her bedroom, has been 
used by her Majesty every day for the 
last sixty years! 








brains of (old. 


When you decide that a thing is well 
to do, do it. 

An opportunity missed, may be an 
eternity lost, 

Perseverance is the best school for 
manly virtue. 


The shuttle of time weaves the yar- 


| ment of eternity. 
r ‘ | 
Of operas, ‘‘Norma,”’ ‘‘Sonnambula”’ 


cabalettas and rondos again and again. | 


Scottish ballads very naturally appeal 
to her, and when Mme. Albani is at 


Balmoral the Queen will bring out a) 


volume of Scottish ballads, and beg her 
to give ‘“‘Auld Robin Gray’ or the 
“Blue Bells of Scotlanc.’? The ballad 
she prefers to all others is the ‘‘Lass of 
Gowrie,” 

Among prime-donne the (Queen atill 
holds dear the memory of Jenny Lind. 
The purity, passion, and power of the 
Swedish Nightingale’s singing have 


‘ nion, never been equalled ris 


Sappointed her—at any rat 

Hnoner ‘ 9 iy } i : : , 

Aiuguenots. n whic! pera Sii¢ i 
I 


Her 
cothusiasm for Mario as a primo-tenore 


unced Mario positively superb. 


Sunshine is a ftlower-maker, smiles 
muke the blossoms of the soul, 

He who has brain and muscle to sel! 
isa capitalist by native right. 

A fool is always burning his fingers, 
because he forgets that fre ts hot. 

The generous soul in its search for 
truth mukes « ladder of suns und stars 

Whoever would learn how to 
well, must first learn how to keep still 


The higher we ascend, the greater the 


talk 


necessity to “look up, snd the obligation to 
“lift up.” 

Every great cause was once in 4@ 
minority of one forest of ouk 
frown « sing 

t a L > 

t ys t 
things 
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Femininities. 


Doctor: My good woman, does your 


son always stutter? Mother: Not always, sir 
—only when he attempts to talk. 


A woman might as well propose, for 
after she has been married eight or ten yours 
her husband says she did, any way. 


In Norway girls are ineligible for 
matrinnony until they have earned certificates 
for proficiency tn knitting, buking and spin 
ning. 


The effort of Anthony Comstock to 
induce the Now York Logtslature to prohibit 
the wearing of tights by women on the stage 
has fatled, 


“Is it the better-half,”’ says the mod- 
ern woman, “that doesn't know as 


ubout how the other half lives as she 
like to know,” 


much 
would 


Jo says that the best lip-salve in crea- 
tion isa kiss. The remedy should 
with great care, as it may 
tlon of the heart, 


used 
bring on un affoe 


be 


At the last minute a Greenbury, Ind., 
imal compromised with his proposed bride 
for $4. The lady then turned 
married his friend, 


nround and 


Mrs, De Fashion, ata children’s party : 
Marie! Nurse girl: Mrs. De 
Fashion: It's time for us to yo home, Which 
of these children ts mine? 


Yos, muia'am., 


Miss Elderly: Lam sorry to say no. 
Tshould think you could read oy 
my face. The rejected: Lam not very oxpert 
at rending between the lines 


refusal tn 


The most extraordinary costume ever 
soon Ona lady cycliant appeared in Ilyde Park, 
London, the other duy. A widow's bonnet 
nnd crape covered coat were worn with black 
satin knickerbockers and no overskirt, 


Charlotte Corday’s skull is believed 
fn the possession ef Prince Koland 
Bonaparte, It was probably procured trom 
Sanson, the executioner, and was originally 
sold with documents establishing tts uuthen 
ticetty. 


to be 


A fat French lady despairingly says: 
“Lum so fat thatl pray for a diseppotntment 
toroake me thin, but ue sooner does the dis 
the Joy ut the pro 
mukes ine fatter 


appotntinent Come than 
spect of gecting thin 
over,” 


than 


”& Lewiston, Me., lady owns a large 
brown coon cat whieh bias Just been sold for 
the seventh thne for & Within a week after 
euch wale the cut Comos buck to the 
the first owner and makes hes 


house of 
ApPpechinnce wt 
ten! thine, 


Young married man: What would 
you do, my dear, it LT were one of those men 
Whoare ina bad humor whon they wet up in 
the morning and use bad languaye becnuse 
the brenkfaxt is cold?) Young wife 
make it hot for you 


That South Dakota bride who sobered 
the 
postponed 
may Wish 
wots through reforming hitmn that 
hidta night 
witerioy trough 


And 
wife, the clingving-vine 
Cuss: A little of both 

dressor u new beyine 
in the clingtog-vine role; if that doesn't bring 
the then changes to the 
Mertive; weil {fuivartably 


I should 


hel husband under 
rather than have the 


these uncertain thes, 


prospective pump 
in 
before she 


he had Jett 
first tn the 


wedding 


anchored over head 


which 


ql 


SASH : ot Variely 1s 
thie 


When she wants » new 


your 
4elf-ussertive? 
bonnet 


thio wenerally 


he eolf-as 


wots the 


money, 
and Bhi 


dress or bonnet 


(Jueen Victoria’s boudoir at Windsor 


fs upholstered tn red damask and gold, On 
the door is inseribed, In the (Queen's own 
benutifully ment and Yuitnetrical writing 
“RKvery article in this) room ty deeply 
lamented husband selected for medn the 2th 
year of my reign Medallion portraits of u 


the kings of Enyland stnee the 
hunny round a wide 
The (Queen still keeps the 


Conquest are 
my window in this room 
Hirst bouquet that 
wus ever presented to her by the late lrince 
Albert 
Seville, Spain, has been having @ pic- 
iting strike of thie 
Ciyarerns employed in the tobneco factory, 
They in thelr wrath morniny, 
windows and everything they 
then purnded the 


tures ue and exc yin 
rose 


the 
hnods 


One 
sStnushed 
and 


could lay on, 


s$treets. For ten days the stores were Closed, 
the women harangued and buttonholed the 
passers by and won the whole town over to 
their ste At last the Governinent made 
sOIne Concessions and the women went back 


to work before anv blood was spilled, thougt 
two omictals Cume near being torn to pleces 
by the maddened “Carmnens 
It is said that the Queen Reyent and 
the Privy Counctl of Holland aré projecting ua 
marriave for (Queocn Wilhelmina, who ts now 
fiftee: of uye karly tmarringe sare not 
ancommon in roya circles Lx (Queen Ise 
bel of spaln, wh ie toe the throne wat 
t wey sof nye, wu latthe nye of 
t i M Victoria, wl 
ny wued ut elylites ed at twenty 
Mis J Z 








FRasculinities. 


Rich men never believe in luck, but 
poor inen always do, 

John Jacob Astor is now just thirty, 
and ts worth $50,000,000 

The Queen of England receives in all 
mere than $2,000,000 » year, 

There is sometimes a diflerence be- 
twoon a model girl and a girl model, 

Many a man who is trying to reform 
the world bas « front gute that won't stay 
shut, 

In Russia the principals in a duel par- 
take of broukfast together before going out to 
fight. 

A cynic remarks that it generally 
puzzios u horse to know what a woman tx 
driving ut, 

The champions of the American hen 
Clatins that she adds $154,000,000 4 year to the 
woeulth of the country. 

A rickety table belonging to a de 
conseod Indianapolis inan and which was ap 
praised by his executors at 10 conts was found 
to contain $1700 In wold 

Hlovel-clerk: A letter for you, colonel. 
(iuest, from the South: This loteer 
for we; it's marked ‘private.’ 
I'm a colonel! 


onn't be 
lin no private, 


a claim 
the 
penses of hor troussenu and €2000 more for the 


A St. Paul woman has filed 
iwatust a late afllanced « estate for OA 


matringe that did not come of 


Chink Dollars was the name ygiveu by 
tpttsoner inthe Paducah, Ky , Poltees Courta 
lees 


fow days ave, and, so fro could 


it was the man’s actual and only name 


learned, 


AccOFding to La Nature, angle worms 
obtained anywhere by weotthaig the 
ground with a solution of blue vitriol or with 
which will bring thom out tn sur 
piistoy numbers, 


The New Woman seems to have made 
herappenrance in China The daughter of a 
tongistrate in Shantun acts a6 treasurer in her 
father’s district, keeps the books, pays the 
Dilis and stirs up delluquent debtors, 


A.: How did your daughter pass her 
exnutoioation fora position as un teacher? 
Pause! She didn't pass at all, Maybe you 
won't bellove it, but they asked that poor girl 
about things that happened before shoe wus 


When 


lhuroate 


Cun be 


sama? nudes 


Wordsworth 
he had to 
dress coat to wo to court tn; aod, strangely 
enough, when laureate honors fell on Tenny 
yon he, too, borrowed Mowers) very coat for 
the satne Purpose, 

The two youngest children of the 
Russia are devoted to 


was made poet 
borrow Samuel hoyers’ 


Dowaver Empress of 


mustc The Grand Duchows Olga playa the 
vielin remarkably well. ler brother, the 
Grand Duke Michuwel, aged 17, loves to ne 


company heron the flute, whlle the Fanpress 
plays the plane, 


W. Hoffman, the well 
negro scelentifie agriculturist of the 
Duskeygee, Ala, Inatitute, who has Just been 
elected a member of the Massachusetts Iortt 
cultural Soctlety, originated a now vartoty of 


Professor .J. 


Known 


strawberry a few years ayo, which is now cul 
tivated from Now 
the Pacific Comst 


Jersey to Floridaand alony 


If a Chinaman dies while being tried 
for murder tn 
dying is taken as evidence of lis gullet 
his departed, sulfer, 
Idest son, If he have one, lsasent to prison 
forn yenr If he have no son, Chen hia father 
or brother wets a flogging [t's all tn the fan 


ily, und somebody has to pay for it 


Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, car 


his native land the fact of his 
Ihe 
but somebody must and 


hin « 


riex three rabbit foet for luck. “Theme,” he 
explained to a flend the other day, “were 
presented to me by throe benutiful youny 


ludies They are the left hind feet of rabbits 
Killed ju a country graveyard, over the wrave 
of x» murderer, in the dark of the moon, by u 


cross eyed, red-headed, lofthanded negro 


‘*T always let my daughters have their 
any nbout the color of the 
the arranvement of the doyliesn,”” said 
sible Vtehtson mother today. “TL find, an 
result, thatthey are notin such a hurry to yet 


lamp shades and 


“a met 


married, The foundation Of most giria’ oe 
sire tO marry {4 to Jive in wa house where they 
can tuve thelr own way about the Inimyp 
shades and doy lies 


W. Hazentluy, of Yates Centre, han 


444, has tuvented an apparntus whieh Consists 
of a spectally constructed gun, whileh, when 
lounded with the necessary tmiatertin inl @x 
ploded in the air, he clatimia, ai ary 
moisture producing substances to a helwhet of 
Intmilles. Thiee of such Uischaryes, properly 
distributed, he ciniis, w produce a ralufa 
froin three to five veh within 24 hours, at 
total Cost not to exceed 

Lieutenant F. G. Fiche who took 
part In t Chit pra lyy “in that 
Maliul wit t 
A ” t 
‘ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


It used to bea sortof aun unwritten law 
that the shirt waist must be severe —plain 
and stiffly starched, Now the worst dainty 
of summer materials are made into these 
waists, fancifully trimined, and some of 
them quite strangers toany starch. Airy 
lawns and silk ginghama, in fact, almost 
every wash material, makes charming 
waints—ruffied and frilled, gathered and 
tucked, and still they are all classed ander 
the elastic head of shirt waiats. 

Cuffa and collars for them are very im 
portant features, Now that fancy rane to 
ward deoorated neck wear, there ia a wide 
variety made for these waist—detachable 
of course, for they have come to be the 
favored kind for wash waists and gowns. 

Satin stock collars are going to be 
largely worn, ‘They are atylish, certainly, 
but the dainty little lace affaira will look 
much more comfortable when the weather 
gets summery. The sleeve part of a shirt 
waist ia the feature which changes least. 
They keep to the full bishop and leg o’ 
mutton shapes of last year. 

Kut the waist fronta—they show the on 
ward march of the shirt walstariny. They 
come full of ruffles, lace insertion, tucks 
and generally snow &@ 

out the hitherto 


and gatherings, 
« irit of stepping 
prescribed line of march 
In the way 
epring and surmimer, 
cloth, bareges, grenadines, canvas, will be 


from 


for the 
hair 


of new «materials 


mohaira, goats’ 


preferred to crepons For more droasy 
wear, soft wating and yiaes sailkse with 
printed patterns, taffetas, chimes with | 


flowers without leaves and rather confused 
designs. Tulle will be much in vogue for 
balla and ovening dresses, 

In the inake there will probably be two 
distinct changes, namely, the sleeves ro 
tive and #birte trinimuod either 
XV. rib 
be pully 


duced in 
with Nfounces or bowam of Louis 
Hut the general effect will 
and voluminous, especially with the capes 
with frilla or 


bon. 
in light tmiateriale covered 
Nounces, ruches, ribbons, and what not 

There is also «a question on the subject of 
linmenke collars, spread outin the Medicis 
style, belong adopted. Wesrhall see if this 
idea takes later on 

In the way of bonnets, 
trying to 
strings tled under the chin, but as itis not 


miiliners are 


bring in again wide ribbon 


becoming, and also ® Wart mode in stun 
mer, Itisimmore than likely this 
old times will net be accepted. 

The new bate and toques are moderate 
in sise, the capotes #mall, the ornaments 
placed bigh rather than wide, and consist 
ing principally of masses of flowers, quite 
hiding the foundation form 
primroges, byscinths; alwo rich Pou mpadour 
ribbon in silk and gauze 


return to 


Violets, roses, 


Very few feathers are used. A hatin 
black drawn net is aluiost concealed with 
a quantity of shaded carnations and large 


bows of green and pink glace ribbon 
There are Persian ribbons for spring and 
Persian silks, Porsian chiffons and lawns 
for summer, and 
the shirt waist tn 
among the early spring 
made with the stif] white collar 
comes in a variety of color combinationa, 
and costa BL bt) 
also exceptionally 
plain grass 
SUTLIOr'S ALY lem, 


now there bas appearcd 
It is 
noveltios, It is 


Persian cesign 


anid cults, 


‘The grass linen waists are 
pretty this year. The 
waist belongs to last 
Dhis season the linen is 


nen 


run with silken stripes, @uibroidered witi 
conspicuous dota, crossed with lines to 
form a plaid or trimmed with dainty frilis 
of embroidery. 

There are as many new neck adornments 
these days as there wear 
them. One cf the Jatest, and, perhaps, 
oddest, consists of two deep frills of 
changeable silk, with the old fashioned 
pinked edges, The colors in the silk are 
a rather dark green and a faint rose, A 
high rucheof the pinked silk forms the 
collar, Which is caught here and there 
with tiny black ostrich feathers. Accord- 
ion plaited ehiffou collarettes are much 
worn Over SILK waist® Many of these col. 
larettes have each piail outlined with pear! 
beads, Others are finished with 
of feathers, 

It je the narrow belt which is the voxue 
just now, Narrow belts of woven gilt and 
silver are much worn, and many of them 


are women to 


a fringe 


havea bitof a miniature for the clasp 
Other narrow belta whic are considered 
stylish are made of vari-colored spangles 
avd aré worn with both cloth and silk 
gowns 
It has been said by some observing, dis 
ninating ma n ail i the faecina 
. “ 4 
aA, a 
w € “ “ 5 “ * 4 
x w a) * 


Live jackots, #o suggestive of couwfort and 
complesant sympathy with the moods of 
the wearer, were certainly high in the 
ascondant of dress during Lant, when the 
hours not devoted to church and charity 
are supposed to be given ap to restful me- 
ditation at home. The finely crinkled 
crepona, which are fast going out of tash- 
jon for other gowns, are especially de 
sirable for this variety of dress, because 
they are soft and clinging, and come ip 
such pretty light tints, but flowered crepes 
avd Dresden patterned silks aré much 
used. China silks with all-over Persian 
patterns are not very 6x pensive, and make 
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very useful and dainty gowns, lined with | 


nun’s veiling, to give them a little warinth. 

The popularity of the ribbon bas brought 
about the revival of the sash, The sum- 
mer girl will wear sashes on a4 many Oc- 
casions as possible, It is hinted that even 
the new woman will look upon the #ash 
with favor. The sash of the coming sum- 
mer is not like the one worn a few years 
In place of the long loops, the ribbon 
It stands 
The ends, 


AKO. 
is tied in a pert butterfly bow. 
up, instead of drooping down. 
however, are equally as long. 

close to the bottom of the skirt. The front 
mAh 
waistarmore slender appear 
the were merely 


ot the 
wiving the 
than if 
wound about it 
Much trimming is the order of the day 
Broadcloth capes, ip 
spring like shades of tan, with elaborate 
applique work, are seen ip all the shops, 
The sole effect in capes is a new thought, 


new 


ance ribbon 


in cape fashions 


aud a very atriking one, 
ends in front is to be strictly up to date, 

Visited chiffon and iace and 
ribbon bows are the principal 
all the airy spring capes, 

A very curious sleeve thought is: shown 
in a pink taffetasilk waist, A ripply, rofly 
dorsal fin of an eel 


make-up of 


piece, not unlike the 
like fish, runs frou Shoulder pull to waist 
on the outside of the arm. Such a tinish 
when made of chiffon of acontrasting color 
is particularly catching. Really this isa 
sort of return to aboriginal styles. W here- 
ever #aAVAgO nan or women wears Clothes 
enough to speak of, some such a border of 
of porcupine quills or 
show in 


fringe or slashings 
feathers--is reasonably sure to 
leggings and arn dress 

Word from Europe is that manufactur 
ors are Unwilling to venture much further 
with warp printed stuffs, Mostof them 
believe that the day for the 6 goods is pass 
ing. Of course, it will be many a day be- 
fore they disappear entirely. Orders the 
take now will be for next 
fall's selling or iater, Their course is 
significant only as # faint shadow a long 
way ahead of the event 


manufacturers 


Odds and Ends. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ Kis, 


Lovers of cats will possibly Appreciate 
marked ‘Pussy,’ a 


privilege herelotore usurped by “Doggie.” 


a stoneware trough 


At most of 
Waslepaper 


the shops there sre nests of 
baskets, in pretty art colors, 
terra cotta, old gold and 


such as green, 


They reach | 
| panying divisions for gloves and handker 


To have the long | 
| small cost, 
numerous | 





is shaped like a girdle, | 


accompanying pip at the side. 
| has 
| Stamp boxes and other useés, 





red, the largest big enough to hold a palm, | 


the sinallest a very minute fern, but 
thing in this kind 
the Sotetus palin; these 
are cheap, and very prettily plaited. 


ana 
the neweat 


pots is made of 


A povel notion is a brush case made in 
eardboard, and covered with figured silk, 
with a lid that can be raised, on which is 

while a wheelbarrow in 
has been turned to account 


bedecked silk and ribbon 


& pinecushion, 
wicker work 
for a pretuly 
pincushion, 

Bonbonnieres have assumed many new 
phases, toothsome cdainties are stowed 
away ib what appears to be a traveling 
clock or «a Japanese teapot, a yaw! ora 
yacht, a van, a luggage trunk, a hop wag- 
op, &@ Noah's ark, and otber curious con- 
Cella. 

The mutts, which have been brougbt 
out this year in plosh and velvet, elabo 
rately trimmed with feather tips, fur tails 
and bows of ribbon, appeals to the young 
ladies, and without doubt would be very 
gratefully accepted; they are calculated to 
lo give a very necessary finish toa toilet. 


Penwipers are especially dainty 


year, heads rising from the midst of the 
leaf-shaped cloth, wearing some distinc. 
tive headdress, such as the tricorn hat of 
black velvet with a ball at each corner, 
and showing a dainty little tie and waist 

at he cane collars being appliqued 
¢ “ € A @ nkKkey Witt M 

ack serv 6s r penwiper a 

“ r ” ® atl ine 
pene al tiie ack lO Clsoover a receptacie 
Stalin} arliclllarly attractive is a 


| begins to 
for tlower | 





this 





clock and a barometer for hanging oD the 
wall at a most remarkably low price. 
Leatber brush cases, well made, have been 
much reduced in cost, and those who 
would like monograms upon therm, 8s 
well a+ purses and other personal addenda 
inay bave very delightful ones in pearls 
and silver ready to apply. 

Satin wood is much the fashion, and has 
been applied with expellent effect to an 
eight day clock, while ebony would seem 
to have it all its own way, whether it be 


(in paper knives, clocks, or other band- 


some addenda, One of the newest pipe 
racks is an alligator in carved wood, very 
quaint, and a capital addition to @ smok.- 
ing room. 

Following in the foousteps of the period 
of Louis X VL., clocks, photograph frames, 
acd many other aseful items are set in 
china frames of that period, as well as 
pretty match box es, Untarnishable gilt 
in the designs of that particular age have 
also been brought tothe fore, and there 
are many delizhtful novelties in orwolu 
which we had for a while discarded. 


Practical cases for trinkets have accom- 
chiefs Photograph books have been 
brought out in # new plan for cabinets, 
opening in the centre and drawn out on 
either side, eo that the whole range can be 
seen. Music cases are made now big 
enough to bold shoes also, and have an ac 
companying button hook and horn. 


A great deal might be written with re- 
gard to immoral cheapness, though we all 
appreciate cbtaining what we want at 
Only a few cents would = pur- 
chase a tittie nickel case bolding pen, 
pencil, and a store of ink, small and por 
table for the pocket or traveling bags. 
Cases for matchboxes in pickel have an 
Oxylonite 
account for small 
China with 
Pompadour bouquets has been applied to 
the back of brushes, and also to very 
prettily shaped china photograph frames, 
another departure being made tn silk 
edged with cord. Small oblong almanacs 
in leather frames aré arranged as paper 
weights. 

Quite delightful is the ““Charley’s Aunt” 
bonnet brush which stancs erect with the 
white bristles surmcunted by an admira- 
ble efligy of the old lady in ber black silk 
dress and white ficbu and cap, made in 
black, pink, blue, or heliotrope satin, just 
big enough to hold the glass, with a mod- 
erate beading, and worked all over with 
sprays of paillettes, black on the black 
satin, aud steel on the lighter colors A 
sinall novelty isa black ebony clothes 
brush for the waistcoat pocket, so useful 
after a dusty drive. An owl witha brush 
in its head and one at its feet is a novel 
stand, Stationery cases heave assumed 
Kigantic proportions, turning down with 
flaps, aud holding not only all the paper 
and envelopes, telegraph forms, etc., but 
have books of reference slipped in at the 
side 


been turned to 


Poached Eggs. --Fill aspider over halt 
fullof hot water, adda tablespoonful of 
salt, break some fresh eggs in a saucer, 
keeping the yolks whole; when the water 
bubble, slide the eggs into the 
spider, and jet cook slowly until the white 
is do.e, remove with askimmer toa hot 
platter, being careful to have no water, 
put apiece of butter on each egg and 
serve. 

Tarts.— When pies are to ve made it is a 
good plan to make more crust than needed 
for present use, and bake it upin shells 
for tarts, Hake inthe gem pans. These 
shells will keep quitea while ina clean 
tin box, and are handy for emergency to 
heat a moment ip the oven, then fill with 
some nice jam or jelly. They make a 
pretty addition to the tea table. 


Beef Tea Without Heat —Take one-third 


of a pound of fresh beef, mutton, poultry 
or game, minced very fine; place it in 


fourteen ounces of soft cold water; to | 


which has been added a pinch, or about 
eighteen grains, of table saitand three or 
four drops of muriatic acid; stir all with a 
wooden spoon, and set it aside for an 
hour, stirring it occasionally; then strain 


| 








Es 


Rice Flour Batter Cakes, — Moet one 
quarter of @ pound of butter or sweet lard 
inone quartof milk heated not quite to 
the boiling point When the batter is 
melted pour one-half the milk into, sepa. 
rate pan, and stir into it three egg. raten 
very light and a large tabiesp onful of 
wheat flour. Then ada rice flour sum. 
cientto make a stiff batter. Into this a 
small teacupful of good yeast is to be stir. 
red, and the mixture then thinned by 
adding the unused half of the milk. Tnep 
cover it and let it stand until it has be 
come very light, when it is ready to be 
baked like buck wheats, 

Coffee Custard in Cups.—Mix wei! igh; 
egg yolks with eight ounces of sugar; qj. 
lute with six custard cups of boiling milk 
and a good cupfulof black coffee; pam 
through @ five strainer, fill the cups and 
put them ina low pan with boiling water 
to half their height; take off the froth that 
may rise to the surface, cover the pan and 
let simmer gently for twenty minvies 
W ben the custard is well set let it ool in 
the water, drain, wipe the cups and serve 
cold. 

Prune Mould,— Boil one pound of prunes 
for an hour in half a pint of water with 
the finely peeled rind of a lemon, then let 
it stand till cool, when the stones must be 
removed and the prunes bruised till quite 
tender, and finally pulped through ac >arse 
sieve, Now stir in the strained juice of a 
lemon at.d one ounce of best sheet gelatine 
dissolved in a very little water. Simmer 
this all well together for twenty minutes, 
then again set it aside to cool, when it must 
be poured into a mould well rinsed in cold 
water aud allowed to set. Serve with 
whipped cream and garnish with shred 
almonds, 


Savory Dish.—A very savory dish may 
be made with one pound of lean but- 
‘ock-steak. Ask the butcher to cut the 
steak thin, then divide it into four or five 
slices, and brush each piece over with egg. 
Sprinkle the pound of meat with two tea. 
spoonfuls of finely-minced herbs, and séa- 
son with pepper and salt, Cut or mince 
some onion. On each piece of meat place 
half a teaspooful, aud roll up the pieces 
tightly, snd either fasten with small 
skewers or tie round witb thick white cot 
ton, loto a stewpan put three quarters of 
a pint of good stock, and lay in the rollsof 
meat. Cover them with one or two slices 
of bacon, and let all stew very gently for 
one and a half ortwo hours. When done, 
take them out, carefully remove the 
skewers or thread. Thicken the gravy 
with flour, slightly color it with browning, 
and flavor with any kind of sauce that 
may be handy. Then boil up the sauce 
once more, pour it over the meat, and 
serve very hot. 

a ee 

GLITTERING GEMs,—The emerald is now 
one of the rarest of precious stones, 

An uncut diamond looks very much 
like a bit of the best gum arabic, 

The diamond in a sufficient heat will 
burn like a piece of charcoal. 

The island of Ceylon is the most re 
markable gem depository in the world. 

Every gem known to the lapidary has 
been found in the Uaited States. 

The Orloff diamond is believed to have 
been responsible far sixty-seven murders. 

The diamond, if laid in the sun and then 
carried into a dark room, shows distinct 
phosphorescence. 

When a fine ruby is found in Burmah, 
& prosession of elepbants, grandees and 
soldiers escort it to the King’s palace. 

The sappbire which adorns the summit 
of the English crown is the same that 
Ed ward the Confessor wore in his ring. 

When Pizarro sacked Peru many ges 
were obtained, but a splendid emerald, 4 
large as an ostrich egg, and called the 
‘Great Mother,’ was hidden by the 1a- 
tives and never found. 





No CLosep Door.—The difference bé- 
tween the Chinese and Europeans '* 
brought out by the following characteris 
tic. In Chins, private hous s are sur- 
rounded by a wall, and have no windows 
looking on the street. 

Nevertheless, there isno domestic pri- 


| vacy in China. Noone thinks of object 


residue left on the sieve by means of five | 


additional ounces of cold soft water, prees- 
ing it, so thatall the soluble matter wil! 
be removed from the residue; mix the two 
strainings, and the extract is ready for 


use, 

Uyster Salad.— Boil two dozen oysters ir 
heir own liquor for five minutes, drain 
and stand on © thli very cold Arrange 
risp iettuce iegaves in a salad DOW, put 


the oysters on them, pour over a teacup of 
mayonnaise dressing, and serve very cold 





| i th rfect strangers 
it through a gauze of sieve, and wash the | ing to the entrance of pe 


through the ever open door. To close the 
door would provoke the inquiry— 

“What is going on within, that they are 
afraid to have everyone see and hear ?”’ 

And from that moment the social doom 
of that family would be sealed. 

The Occidental question to an intruder 
would be,‘‘W hat business have you Dere ? 
Oriental reply would be, ‘Wha 
business have you to keep me out? 

The Chinese adage covering this matt 
is, “If you would not have known (ths 
you do it, do not do it.” 
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PHE SATURDAY EVENING POS7. 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 





OUGHT to bave been contented. In a 
| certain sense I was. Yet all worldly 
affairs may go well with a man, but 
still there may be a sometbing in his life— 
the little rift within the lute, which sets 

a jangle. 
are he two and thirty I bad been 
presented with the little country living of 
Hardenlea, a lovely spot in the midst of 
the Sussex Downs; and | can assure you, 
very proud I feltas | looked at thé gray 
little church and ivy covered manse and 
knew that they were mine. 

The income was not large, but quite 
enough for a man with plain habits to be 
very comfortable upon. 

Yet there was a vague sense of a some 
thing wanting in the place—like the play 
of “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. One 
evening, as Isat in the dusk over my 
library fire, for the evenings were growing 
chill, though the days were atill warm and 
sunny, itonce again made shape in my 
brain. 

What the manse needed was the pres- 
ence of a wife, Tom Craddock’s letter 
(Tom was the son of Craddock, the large 
jronfounder), which | held in my hand, 
bad set we tuinking—and sighing too. He 
bad writton briefly tbus: 

DEAR Nep.—“‘In six weeks I am to be 
married, Of course, Jane is the dearest, 
the best, and allthat kind of thing, but I 
can bore you with that when I see you, 
for this is to say 1 am coming down to visit 
you in your home, dear fellow, before | 
quite surrender myself to matrimony. 

Your old college chum, 
“Tom CRADDOOK.”’ 

Gazing at the fire, there seemed to grow 
out of the glowing coals a fair young face, 
with soft violet eyes that looked back the 
love that I looked into them. I sawacon- 
servatory where 1 had made confession of 
that love, where it had been whispered 
back with the faint blushes; for a space | 
had held the owner of the face to wy heart, 
our lips had met. Then I bad hastened to 
the study to see her father—and then—the 
golden dream was Over, 

He had other views for Kate. Excuse 
hia saying it, but hedid not consider it 
honorable for aman to win & girl's uflfec- 
tions—ae girl who could do weli in life— 
when the man had only the probability of 
a starvation income to keep her upon, 
And so on, ending with a request that, as 
aman of honor, I would not see por com. 
municate with uy darling again. 
Soitended. AndI sat alone over my 


fire, and the mange had no mistress, ‘That 
was five years ago. 
My dreaming was interrupted by the 


sound of a quick step up the gravel path, 
followed by a loud, I might say autborita 
live Knock at the door, . 

“Some one deterinined to come in,” | 
muttered, rising, and lighting the lamp 
‘Most certainly tocomein., He is serap- 
ing bis shoes,’’ 

| had searcely got back to my chair, 
when my servant announced a gentleman 
wished to see me, On iny bidding him be 
shown in there entered a well-dressed, 
rather aristocratic-looking, handsome mian 
Ol apparently thirty. His complexion was 
colorless, bis bair aud moustache dark, as 
Were his certainly fine eyes. Seemingly, 
all Outward evidences were in his favor; 
bul even as I beheld him | took a dislike 
to him, ividently there was no aflinity 
betwixt us, 

“I have come, sir,’’ said the visitor, after 
taking the chair placed for him, and 


though he spoke civilly, there was a tone | 
Of harsh authority in his voice, “to re- | 


yuest you kindly to do me the favor of 
performing the marriage ceremony, we, 
‘he lady and I, like other idiots, cynics 
would say,” laughing shortly, “being 
40 xious to get wedded.’ 
“Certainly,” 1 replied. 
Are you residenis——”’ 
“Ob, DO, not banns,’’ be imterrupted. ‘1 
Dave a special licence,’ producing it. “Cir- 
‘UuMstances which I cannot enter into, and 
which I need not, I believe—the lady, 
Sven &s myself, being of age’—touching 
‘he license, while, I imagined, he cast 
(ehant glance at me, ‘thave already given 
“) pérmission to commit, again as the 


“By banns? 


“J he would gay, the folly. You, sir, have | 


but to put the seal to the contract.”’ 
Assuredly I did not like him. | began 


) guess this was a runaway match; but 
he 


| “Eleven to morrow?” be exclaimed; ‘! 
thougbt to-night-——” 

“To-pight,” [ repeated, and my repug- 
nance to the fellow increased. “Do you 
really think, sir, that a gentleman can 
rush 1 upon a clergyman, and holding a 
special licence like a pistol at his bead, 
exclaim ‘Marry us,’ and without warning, 
he must hurry on his surplice avd com- 
ply.” 

“Har g the surplice!”’ | heard him mut- 
ter. 

“Sir!” 1 ejaculated, sternly. 

“I beg your pardon,’ he said 
disappointed and annoyed.” 

‘*‘Why this haste?” I remarked. 

“That is my business,’ he rejoined, 
shortly; then, ‘Do you not see the lady is 
with me, and for her sake! would have 
the ceremony performed as speedily as 
possible ?”’ 

Jt was te first sentence Le had spoken 
which mag@deme feel with bim. It was 
quite true, still I can’t tell why 1 said: 

“There are two hoteisin Hardenlea; | 
suppose the lady is now at one?’’ 

“Of course,’’ he answered, curtly. 
the Unicorn.”’ 


He was pulling at his dark moustache 
in evident fury; his eyee bent on the 
ground, Extending my hand, I took the 
licence aud read it. ‘“Kdward Blatchford, 
bachelor; Cassie Lavington, spinster.’’ 
Fortunately I did not utter the exoclama- 
tion that rose to wy lips; furtunately my 
visitor's ¢yes were on the carpet, and he 
did not see the start | gave, 

Cassie Lavington! The uvame of the 
younger sister of the girl | loved, Could 
it be only a coincidence? Had Mr, Laving- 
ton’s ‘better and differont views for his 
daughters” forced Cassie, pretty, fond Lit- 
tle Cassie, to this? 

For a moment I felt compassion for my 
Visitor, almosta desireto run the cere 
mony quickly through; but looking up at 
the instant I caught such an expression on 
his handsome face that my repugnance 
was augmented, and I felt more loath to 
perform the marriage. 

Heaven alone can tell why, but | re- 
solved I would not until the tiie ! had 
stated, then i must; 1 had uo right tore 
fuse. 

When Edward Blatchford raised his 
head, | had resumed my ordinary expres 
sion, 

“My dear sir,” | remarked, calinly, ‘‘do 
be reasonable. It is nearly nine o'clock. 
This evening would be impossible. Only 
the most extraordinary reasons would 6x- 
cuse it,” 

He appeared about lo say they existed, 
but paused, no doubt alariwned that persist- 
ency would create suspicion, 

“But, sir, you say oleven to-morrow, 
W Ly not before ?”’ he asked. 


“] was 


‘At 


“For this reason,’ | answered, 
here by the earliest train for Blotchington, 
where] have to inarry « couple also by 
special license, a very biy affair, but I will 
be back by eleven.” 

This was no excuse, but truth. They 
were old friends of mine, and it had tony 
been an engagement that | was to marry 
them. 

“Possibly,’’ | continued, ‘‘under the cir- 
cumstances, you would like to obtain an- 
other clergyman’s servic6s ?”’ 

“No,” he replied, promptly rising, ad 
ding, brusquely, “I might go further and 
fare worse. You bave prowised me you 
will be prepared at eleven 7?” 

“IT bave.”’ 

“I may depend on you, sir?” 





bave given iny word.” 

“ALL right,” he took 
evening.”’ 

“Good-evening,’”’ I replied, and saw him 
|out. ‘Handsome, a pventieman tn look, 
| but not a gentleman,” | retlected, as J al-o, 
after he had gone, took my bat, for I par- 
posed to follow him. I wondered whether, 
as a gentleman, be would not stay at the 
sane hotel as the ‘ady. 

l saw him enter the Unicorn. For bal! 
an bour | paced within view of the decor. 
If be did not come out again I could do 
nothing. But he did come out, and, going 

down the street, disappeared iuto the 
Koyal Swan, Then I crossed and went 
into the Unicorn. I had determined to see 
| the lady and ascertain if she were indeed 
K ate’s sister. 

My office mate my request to 866 her by 


his hat. Good 





was perfectly right, the consenting no means singalar. Sen fing my card, | 
r +i ® | , 
partis being of age, | had nothing to do waited; one, two, three minutes, and | was 
with their private affairs. I only had to asked to ste; I entered (he UK 
a Lhe P A 
s al were € 6 - 
“ o * a gas 
-s asl @ 6 iatest war 6ja 
UK D6 gave confirme ue Was a “4h N ed 
Naway match, Then sbe halted, covering Ler fa 





fabraptly burying 


“Why, Cassie,” I sald, “what is all this? 
-——an elopement ?’’ 

“Yes, Ned; you understand, don’t you ?” 
she answered, shyly, but evidently agita- 
ted. ‘Papa would not give consent, so— 
so Edward persuaded me to elope.”’ 

“I don’t agree with him, Cassie, But 
who is he?” 

‘He bas independent means—not much 
at present, but he has certain expecta 
tions.’’ 

“Yet Mr. Lavington would not listen? 
Like him, eb, Cassie?’ | said, lightly. 

‘Yes; but—how, Ned, did you come 
hers ?”’ 

“Why, lam to marry you to-morrow at 
eleven.”’ 

“You!” 

“Yes; the living of Hardenlea is mine.” 

“How strange,’”’ she murmured. 

“Isit not? And, Cassie, you don’t regret 
the step you have taken? = It is a grave, a 
serious one,’’ 

She glanced up with a half startled 
query in her eyes, then answered : 

“No; why should 1? If I did, it is too 
late.’’ 

“No, not too late, Vissie, until the ring 
makes it so,’’ I said, all my repugnance to 
the mau ip aris, 

“it is too late,” she repeated; 
her face. again 
hands, burst into tears 

“Cissis,’’ I cried, **you do not mean that 
this man——”’ 

“No, no, no!" she broke in; ‘but can’t 
you seo, Ned, lam too compromised to go 


then, 


in her 


back —if—if lL wished? It was not to day 
Iran away, but yesterday. I stayed at 
the Langhban last night, he at Charing 


Cross, He said it was to throw papa off 
our track, and—and he had to get the 
license,’’ 
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“I forbid the banna!’’ 

I turned, and lo! coming quickly from 
between the pulpit stains was Tom Crad- 
dock, his face angry, flushed. 

“You villain!’ he cried, making for the 
bridegroom. “You are our clerk, John 
Snell, who forged that check for $5,000." 

Edward Biatohford, or Snell, did not 
waittoaffirm or deny. Hehad gone like 
a fiash, and Tom after him. 

Here let me say, and have done with 
him, that be was tracked down in Lon- 
don, tried, and convicted. 

Poor Cassie had fainted now, or nearly 
so, and I had her taken first to the vestry, 
then to the tnanse, where she speedily re 
covered, and was very ashamed, but very 
glad. 

Mr. Lavington arrived by the next train 
he had been out when the telegram 
reached bis house —and could not exprenn 
his thanks sufficiently to me, Cissie was 
bis favorite. 

I told him I exacted payment, at which 
he looked startied, until I said it was that 
he should not scold Cissle, who had been 
punished enough. 

“By Jove! you're a good fellow!" 
exclaimed, and became 
this result: 

On my seeing them of! 
drawing me aside, he said: 

“Moore, ny dear boy, you have done 
mea great service. Oome and vinit ur, 
Kate will be no end glad to see you —1 be- 
lieve she will diean old maid if ahe doesn't 
wed you--and I think shoe's right.’”’ 

The manse has « mistress now, 

—————— — — 

MILLIONS ww oIT.--A German who had 
vainly tried to inake « fortune in different 
ways, at last fell Il. But on what the 
doctor declared to be his death bed an idea 


he 
thoughtful, with 


atthe atation, 





Tae poor girl was now orying bitterly. I 
perceived tbhatshe had found elopement 
in theory more agreeable than in fact; that 
she was trightenedtrightened of Blatch 
ford, and | suspected would bave given 
much to have been sate at home again. 

But to sho answered at once 
that she considered herself honor bound 
to her betrothed, She would wed him as 
she had promised. Sol took my leave 
with cheerful words, She smiled back, 
but only to hide her tears, 

The more 1 had heard of Biatchford the 
more | distiked, mistrusted him, and I 


my hint 


shall not take place if | can help it, 

Sull, | have no authority, and Cissie 
holds bermse!lf in honor bound, though | 
would declare she js repenting the rash 
slep she bas taken. Kut what can ldo? 
There is only one way. = | must bring ber 





father here, How? By telegram. That 
must go from the principal town at this 
| hour, 

Procuring « borss, | rode into Win 


‘} leave | 


“Sir, | am a winister of the Church, and | 


chester, uilles distant, and wired, 'Cissie 


is bere, Lose nol a mioment’ 

“Now it all depends if he be al home bo 
wel the telogram,’’ | 
home. “lf he be absent searching tor her 
he way nol, and the warriage uiust take 
place at Gleven, Or most probably he'll be 
carrying poor Cissie oll elaowbere.”’ 


thought, as J rode 


1 almost feared he would #as it was, and 
slept liltie that night. All the time | 
away performing iny old friend’s mar 
riage | was thinking Of Cissie, Would 
Mr. Lavington acrive and take possession 
of ber? (1 feit 
giadly), would 
-&* nine 
Would tt 
back 7? 

But 
the cbpurch, 


Was 


certain Cisse would go 
have been a scone? 
for 


the 


Liere 
days’ wonder Hiurdeniea? 
all be over by 
I heartily hoped so, 
To reach home | had to pass 
and -!| was iate, | had not 


time I got 


neo, 


hurried —I found iy clerk already busy 
there with marriage preparations, I 
learned later Blatehford had found him 


out, and imade liberal use of the golden 
key. 

Did ever any clergyman 80 dawdile over 
making ready? | belive I balf Grove the 
bridegroom mad with angry irritability. 
There was one train due which might bring 
Mr. Lavington io thine, though the service 
would have commenced. I did commence, 
but be bad not come, ‘There Was neither 
rush of wheels nor feet The birds chirped 
undisturbed before the open doors. 

Cissie was very pai6é, and nervous, net 
to say frightened. Her 6yos showed sie 
had been crying 


“Why doesn’t she faint?’ I thought. “if 
she only would.” 

But she would not. The sentime tal 
young lady of the early portion of the 
century is 0 f fashion 

N ol! ore nenta 
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thought, whatever comes Of this marriage | 


with millions in it struck bim. 

He immediately rent fora lawyer, and 
dictated a wil, in which he bequeathed 
enormous sums Of money to his wife, his 
family, and various charitable institutions. 

The lawyer, & notorious talker, «pread 
the tidings, and great wasthe chagrin of 
numerous acquaintances to think how 
they had neglected to pay court to the 
dying millionaire, 

Our strategist wasn’t so ill as the doctor 
bad supposed, hovever, and presently he 
recovered, ‘Then it was that fortune hunt- 
ers begged him to invest their money, 
urged him to accept their loans, and gave 
him @ credit sacond to none in the city. 

At first he coyly refused these flattering 
testimonials, but was gradually forced to 
relent, and, having lived in clover for a 
considerable time, he has just failed for an 
evormous sun, 
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726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Humorous. 


A MobDEIL HUSBAND 
Il eaw a tnode!l hustand—itn «a dream, 
Where things wre pot exactly what 


mewerin, 


tiny 


A moral man, to sceptios be ft known, 


LAvGH AND Grow Wri. —In 4 #IDgU- 
lar treatise on laughter, the writer gives 
av instance that is of itself laughable 
enough. 

A patient being very low with fever, and 
the physician in attendance being at a loss 
as to how he should produce a reaction, 
had ordered a dose of rhubarb; but after 


The wife he loved and cherished was—hits the medicine had been prepared, fearing 


own: 
And for the test-—I waw the hhustand walt 
With horse and chaise fve minutes at the 
wale, 
Withe Jane puton ber things, nor sponk one 
menu 


Or Diteer word, though watting balf an hour 
For dinner: and, like Pationce on & throne, 
Hie didn't sweat to find « button gone 
Bb A. OL. OD. 
Of no earthly use— Angels’ wings, 
A man of mark—-The tattoo artist, 
Notes of admiration— Love letters, 


New name fora fog —The air apparent, 


! 





its debilitating effecte, the order was coun: 
termanded. 

Not long thereafter, a pet monkey be 
longing tothe patient that bad been In 
the room all the while, seeing the goblet in 
which the nurse bad prepared the rejected 
medicine still standing on the table, 
slipped «lyly up, took it in his hands, and 
put it to his lips. 

The first laste was probably novel, and 
be made a comical grimace, but he dis 
liked togiveup Another sip and he got 
the of the syrup. His grotesque 
Vinaye brightened, 

He cast « furtive glance round, and then 


aweet 


| wat*quietly down, with the goblet grasped 


Comes to the seratch—The manyy 
cheng 

A swell) affair—Dried apples and 
Wishes 

Mruitful sugvestion —To consume time | 

eal diate 

book-keeping i one lesson--Nevel 
leueel Ghieta 

Vested interost— Money in the waist! 
comt pocket 

The most modest thing in creation 
Dhves retiring ttele 

When can “donukey’’ be spell ino one 
fetter? — Wien tt wy 

The beat thing im the bed of the 


(moeunt Dhie eoerk vane 
Barber: Tlow will you have your hau 


aut 


( thabertane 
Why is a sheet of postage stamps like 


quny 


om d a td ta 


dis ant relatives Phere tase they ware 


lipeitly connected 


Why is a popular novel like autumn? 


Hhecuuee Ite lemves are quickly turned und 


ulways read (Cred) 


Why is a very old umbrella that has 


Drees Lomt ae ood ios teow whione found? — Tbe 


cnuse Ith re covered 


The man whe stole a yvlance bas not 
clGivcrtipets tides abberthonm wies 


dtarles Give 


yot leon arrested, 


sttemted when he haannee 


A person took away an utnbrella from 


a pedestrian tu frontat tite 


Permit mie, lie satd, “te return your tie 


terelia found ttn my eye 


A.: Were you moved by ber music ? 


1h Vee Ih treriited te that 1 thik we 
should bawe Kept the fat for another your tf 
10 tied’ t broom for hier 

Smart niece: Poor Miss CG. is a con- 
Che vevered MlespeQeornenens beac 

Ncatet PAbbie: Pheer cave why don't she tuke 


nethiing for it? 
‘Tt is said there is little difference be- 
tween wentus and t 
"Well, there's cone Alife rence 
the authoritios protect tas Creat the 


ramnity 
Vinipoere Learnt 


bistmations 


“DT suppose it's all understood between 


(eoorme nnd Clara’ 
It's us wel inderstoad ws Hoeven will be 
Lies Dbeegos, carne ties stuatters, and Chey ore morthi ia 


jittle dent 


A little 


nnd 


yvirl somewhat noted for her 


cpunmtot original saytogs safe the otter 


(my at the brenkfust table Ghat “ste tind prota 


plece of Dread head-fist down her cough 
prt pre 

Mamma: You know, Johnny, when 
tintin Whips her littlo boy, slie Goes it for 
lilies Kenn 

Toblniny Mistuitia, Lo wish you clichi't think 
(Putte so mus aot raise 


A certain judye, fresh from the crimi- 


nal court, whe ithending & reception, A 
young lady appromcheod titi, and asked 
“What is the thoe, Sir Johnt 


“Sta tmonths the absontintided 


justtee 


repllod 


**Tell me now,” said the earnest per- 
son, “what tflerence, tffany, there ta between 
the two purttes? 

“Come to thinkoof tt.’ 
after thie 
tei Qberr white 


subbed Ghee pronrtlerean 


office, “snulartes are the same, no 


oparty controls Chem 


The elevator boy in the big flat was 
string lites Views Com passenger on thie 
conduct of children 

“What do you know about tt? 
“You 


proper 


lnuyheod the 


peamecnwer re not tinarried, are yout 
“Well, no, repifed the boy, “bue I've 

brought up «® good inany fanitifes tm omy 

thie,” and then he gazed up the elevator 


shaft with & rapturous eapression 


“If you don’t clear out of here in a 


fnute, Pll scald you!” exclatmed the wrat} 
f woman of the house to the persistent pod 
t 

Dlint wate it mary wan't 

‘ yet 4 “ t t 


tirmly; and pretty soon be had placed it to 
his lips, and drank to the dregs. 

Vorhaps there had been half a wine 
xlasaful of syrup of manna—not more 
while the rhubarb bad all settled, Kut he 
had found it, and) before be bad fully rea- 
lized the change of taste he had swallowed 
nearly the whole of the nauseous dose, 

‘The pationt was spellbound, Never in 
had he anything #0 gro- 
ridicu'ously buman! The 

disgusted inonkey was & 


his life Meren 


tesquely and 
Vireage of the 
Kludy 

lt wes a whole volumnmeot utter abomina 
tion and chagrin, He ground his teeth, 
and actually stamped his foot, as he had 
Keon bik master do when in wrath. 

Anon the climax He stood up, 
his @yes fashed, he grasped the goblet by 
ita slender stock with all bis might, sbut 
his teeth, and then, with « spiteful, venge- 
ful snap, be hurled it with mad fury upon 
the floor, and seemed entirely satisfied as 
he saw the thousand glittering pleces tly- 
ing about, 


caine, 


the pationt seen any 
thing to equal it. The whole seene, and 
ali the circumstances —everything about it 

appeared to him #0 supremely and com 
leally ludicious, that he burst into a fit of 
laughter that lasted until his nurse came 
in to see what was the matter. And when 
he tried to tell her he laughed again, more 
heartily, If possible, than vefore- laughed 


Never before had 


until be sank back exhausted, and ina 
profuse perspiration, - 
The nurse anxiously sponged = and 


wiped his skin; be perspired and laughed 
again until he slept. When he awoke the 
reaction had the fever had been 
broken, and onthe sure road to 


Come, 
he was 
con Valescence, 

— OSS tC 


Lerus give freely and generously of 


the best that isin us; let us communicate 
giadly all the warmth and light that have 
cheered us and may another; but, 
when we gioomy disconsolate, 
sick and suffering, perplexed and annoyed, 
when feelings are excited and sore 
and thoughts bitter, then let us 
and manfully hold our peace 
others with our trou 


cheer 
are and 
our 
our 
generously 
and not burden 


bles, 
SEO —E 
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(CALIPOUNTA hae (WM) fruit trees. ac 


eording to recent estimates 


oo AY Strange indeed that 3 
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make every 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUPBE 
i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadeiphia, 





Inventors of the ¢ 


WIG, ELASTIC 


VENTILATING 


Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 


measure their own beads with accuracy: 
TOUPERA AND BCALPS, 
INCHES. 

The round of the 


No. i, The row 


No.1. 
heal. 
No.2. From 
vack as far as bald. No, 
as v' 


‘ fo! over the top. 
> as sequived. No.4. From ear to ear 
No. 4. (Over the crown round the forehead. 
of the head. 


They have alwayr ready for sale & sunee Stock of 


Gents’ WI Tou Ladies’ W alf Wigs, 
Prisetven, fraids. Carle, eo, penatits 
tared, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union 


Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
Herbanium Extract fer the 


tention. 
Dellard’s 
Halr. 


mauufactured and sold at 


This paperetsee hes 
Dollard’ ‘or the t fifty years, and ite merits are 
guch that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 


demand for it Keeps steadily increasi 


Also DOLLARD'S BR 


Hair is naturally ary and needs an oll. 


Mrs. Kamondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
tw send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


& Co, 
tract for the Hair. 


Knugland. 
in Knglane MKS. EUMONDBON GORTER. 
( 


r ‘e Thor 
Norwich, Norfeik, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICB, PHILADELPHIA, 


1 have used 


Nov., 2, ‘63. 


years with great advantage. M 
thinning, was early restored, an 
in ite wonted thickness and strength. 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8B. N. 
TO MBB. KICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila 


has been kept 


| have frequently, during a namber of years, used 


the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’ and 1 do ne 


kuow of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshine 


and healthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very r ttfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Kx-Momber of Congress, 5th District. 


l’repared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 


applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
UENTLEMEN’S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVIN« 
UADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIB CUTTING, 
None but Practical Male and Female Artists Km- 

ployed, 


O 
4 


Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
0 writes Tlonm. 1). J. rewer, 
Justice U.S. Supreme Court, 
i Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 


Standard 
of the U.S. Gov't Print- 
tng (iflice, the 
prec Court, all 
Staite Supreme Courta, 
and oof nearly all the 
schoolbooka, 


Warmly 

Commended 

y State Superintend 
ents of Schools, and 
other kducators almost 
Without umber 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 
It Is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is casy to learn what a word means. 
The Chicago Times-Herald says: 
Welster’s International licttonary in its present 
His abeolite authority on everything pertaining 
iigtiewe in the of orthowraphy, artt 
i tyimooury, and det Prom it there i 
typed 4 poerten shouman effort and sella 
shipean make tt.—Dee. 14, 146 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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| . WY HALRB: ? 


GO BAMEER 
BAND TUU- 
EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 


FOR WIGS, INCHES. 
nd of the 


.%. From 
forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 
3 ear t car 


lly manufac- 


ENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in ——— with the Herbanium when the 


‘*Dellard’s Herbanium Extract, of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for apwards of five 
hair, from rapidly 


it 
It is the beet 











Reading Railroad 
Anthracite Coal. Neo Smoke, 


On and after A NO Cintee 
Trains Leave keading tal Ree j 


Buffalo Day 
Parlor and Dining Car, dally 9.0m ) 3 
u and © cago Exp ; 

‘ daily, §-3pm [@% 


SI ng Cars, 

Willian Express, week 9% bm jb, 

cr pom Oneness 

leoper ) dally, except Heturday, ae, Expres, 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading Termt 
train), 8.3, 9. 30° 10.30. 10-409 Ee A at 


-%, 
1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 7. 
inn night Banday es: yt eh : Aa 
ar . ° . tid | . . > a 
b 4; m, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) Pp Aw rd 


eave Ath and Chestnut 

® m, 12.87 ( Dining car), far ‘s ei 10.08, ua 

. »>m. unda o dining 
6. 12 1, cata a) 148 pm.” (dining car), 410, 

eave New or pot 
8.15 9.00, 10,00, 11.30 m, ee | Te ee 
hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train),’ 6.00, ie (re 
12,18 night. | Suudays—¢.a9 ~) 
Parton oheg on of Sty saben ITS aie 
t trains to and ens 


2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9. Sunday, 
— 6,27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.16, 4.2, 6, HA 046 
pm, does not connect for Easton on 
FOR BCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 
For Phoenixville and l’ottstown—Express, 8. %, . 
a m, 12.45, 4.06, 6.00, 11.30) m. Accom., mie 
11,06a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.23,7.0 p m. Sa ~Ey 
press, 4.00, 9.08 a m,'11.30'pim. — Accom., 7-8, Iw 
For ) A A) 5 10,06 
0 ig- » e Sa 1 
bey a) = we a, 7.4% ak re} rit cn 
-Wpm, Sum ~— Express 4,00, 9, 
Accom. 7.30 om, 6.0 pm. Sem, 15pm, 
or Lebanon anc sburg—Express, 8. 
m, ‘4.06, 6.00p m. Accom., 4.20 im, La Tat 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. , 
For Pottsvillo—Express, 8.35, 10.06 a m, 4.06, 6.9 
1.30pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 am, 1.4 pm. Sup 
re re 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 pm. Accom 
.00 p m. : 
For Shamokin and Williamsport— Express, 
aim, 4.66 11.3 p m., Ramteg—Exeren aon 
11.9 pm. Addi tonal for Shamokiu—Express, week. 
days, 6.00 p m. coom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ry- 
press, 4.00 a m. csi: = 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharve 
Week-days—Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, (Saturdays 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00, p m. Accommodation, 6.004 
in, 4.30, 6.30pm. Sundays—Express, 9.00, 10.0 5 
m. Accommodation, 8,00 a m, 4.45 p m. 

Leave Atlantic ( ity depot-- Week-days-- Express, 7.% 
9.00 am, 3.30, 5.30pm. + ccommodation, 6.50, 6.15 
am, 4.3 pm. Sundays--Kxpress, 4.00, 5.39, 6.0 p 
m. Accommodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 

Varlor Cars ou all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am, 4.30 p m 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m. 

FOR CAPE MAY. 

Week-days, 9.15a m, 4.15 pm. * undays, 9.am, 

Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.36 a m, 3.40 pm 
Sundays, 3.40 pm. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad apd Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 106 
Chestnu t street, 6008, Third street, 3962 Market street 
an at stations, 

Uniou Transfer Compan will call for and check 
b angage from hotels and residences. 

Il. A. BWEIGARD, Cc. @. ANC, 
General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 
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AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for # STATE AND FOR- 


EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 
makers of the raw materials used by me in con- 
structing the Crowns 
The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
by the use of which you ¢an imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, inet. Horpeleners. 
usic Box, Autoharp, Ba pe, Ete. 
THE CROWN 1S THE FONLY. PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
The Ilustrated Souvenir Catalogue, telling 
Story, sent free. Ask for it 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, | 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S. A 


Don't buy a Piano or Organ until you hear 
and examine a “Crown” and get prices. 


the whole 
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thins so bright, but 
needleclothes others, and = itself 


naked" Try itin yournexthouse-cleaniné 


would bye 


What fi lly it 


Y thin 


every day. 
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to cut grass with a pal 


| f he | issors ! 


Mo ery) prowTre . nas rown ro 


and house ( le adhniny. 


Yet pe ople do ed ia! V 


} ] : 5 t f 

the hooked sickle LO 
one 

other in the tub, 
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